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To  a  Beauty— On  Ash  Wednesday 

Why,  proud  Beauty,  smile  no  more? 

Why  be  a  somber  masquer  for  so  short  a  while? 

Oh,  yet  be  proud  and  smiling  still — 

Giving  mystic  meaning  to  a  prouder  smile. 

Seeing  past  the  dusty  tomb, 

The  sudden-ending  Now — 

Carrying  with  joyful  pride 
Prophetic  ashes  on  your  glowing  brow ! 

Felix  Doherty. 


To  the  Dead  Lady 

Sing  to  me  softly,  lest,  through  the  night 
Dismal  echoes  throng. 

Sing  to  me,  cooling  hot  hours  of  pain. 
Sing!  Do  not  finish  your  song. 

Sing  to  my  harassed  spirit.  Once 
You  armed  my  tempted  ear, 

Now  to  my  wounded  ideals  bring 
Subtly  surcease  from  fear. 

Sing  to  my  rebel  body,  lest 
The  struggle  be  all  in  vain. 

Sing,  lest  the  heat  be  riding  my  blood. 
Sing  your  soft  counsel  again. 

Lady,  shadows  chill  my  soul 
And  sunlight  turns  my  head. 

Sing,  lest  the  heart  that  loves  your  voice 
Be  loving  the  world’s  instead. 


Charles  F.  Stack. 


Desire 


Why  would  I  go 

To  the  edge  of  the  sky 
Where  the  rising  sun 
Moves  grandly  by — 

Or  a  lonely  place 
Near  a  dark  lagoon 
Where  a  secret  whisper 
Might  reach  the  moon — 

Or  say  that  I  treasure 
The  memory, 

Of  one  that  I  knew 
Who  has  gone  to  sea? 

I  have  loved 

The  day  in  Spring, 

With  its  whir  of  wings 
And  chattering. 

And  I’ve  felt  the  heat 
Of  the  Summer  sun 
Rise  from  the  fields, 

When  day  is  done. 

And  into  a  pond 
Where  peace  lies, 

I’ve  sometimes  looked 
And  seen  my  eyes! 

I  wonder  why, 

When  the  snow  is  here, 
Steadily  coming 
Like  Love  and  Fear, 

That  to  sigh 

For  the  warm  and  sultry  day 
Is  to  sigh  again 
That  it  go  its  way? 


J.  V.  Tracy 


The  Flower  of  Chivalry 

by 

Francis  P.  Moran 

( Being  a  dramatization  oj  the  Sire  de  MaletroiVs  Door ,  a  Short 

Story  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

PERSONS  OF  THE  PLAY  (In  order  of  appearance) : 

ALAIN,  SIRE  DE  MALETROIT, 

DENIS,  damoiseau  de  Beaulieu, 

PRIMO,  an  old  servant, 

A  MONSIGNOR,  Chaplain  to  the  Sire, 

BLANCHE  DE  MALETROIT, 

PLACE:  A  residential  section  of  Paris. 

TIME:  Long  past  midnight.  In  September  1429. 

SCENE:  The  curtain  rises  on  a  semi-darkened  stage ,  but  by  the 
flickering  light  of  a  candle  stub  on  a  table  at  stage  left,  we  are 
able  to  discern  the  outlines  of  a  large,  high-vaulted  room.  The 
walls  are  of  stone.  In  the  center  of  the  rear  wall  there  are  three 
or  four  stone  steps  leading  up  to  a  large,  heavily  studded  door. 
This  apparently  opens  inward  from  right  to  left,  for  there  is  a 
bolt-like  contrivance  firmly  attached  to  the  wall  on  the  right 
side  of  the  door.  This  bolt  is  now  held  somehow  in  a  vertical 
position  on  the  wall  and  parallel  to  the  door. 

Also  in  the  rear  wall  there  are  two  windows,  high  and  narrow, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  center  door.  There  are  long,  heavy  cur¬ 
tains  half -dr  awn  across  the  openings.  Outside  the  night  is  black. 
On  the  right  and  left  walls  of  the  room  there  are  large  Gothic 
arched  openings  leading  into  adjacent  chambers.  Both  openings 
are  heavily  curtained  in  very  dark  red. 

All  the  while  at  left  front  there  sits  near  the  candle  an  old 
man  with  white  hair  and  beard.  He  is  dressed  in  the  costume  of 
the  early  Fifteenth  Century.  Over  his  white  locks  is  a  black 
velvet  cap.  He  wears  a  loose  green  velvet  robe  the  skirt  of  which 
reaches  about  to  the  top  of  his  boots ;  the  full  sleeves  are  drawn 
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tight  at  the  wrists.  Over  this  he  wears  a  shoulder  cape  trimmed 
with  fur. 

Opposite  the  old  man’s  chair  is  another  chair  and  slightly  to 
the  rear  of  both  is  a  long  table  on  which  is  the  candle.  The  old 
man  sits  there  quietly  supporting  his  chin  delicately  with  his 
hand.  During  the  happenings  which  immediately  follow  he 
watches  with  calm  indifference. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Outside  there  is  a  noise  of  several  men  shouting  in  heavy 
voices ,  “Where  is  he?”  etc.  The  center  door  slowly  opens  inward. 
A  young  knight  backs  in  and  turns  around  with  a  quick  glance 
that  does  not  take  in  the  quiet  old  man  in  the  corner.  The  door 
swings  closed  and  the  bolt  falls  with  a  metallic  sound.  This  at¬ 
tracts  the  young  man’s  attention  to  it  at  once.  The  shouting  is 
renewed  close  to  the  door  and  the  young  man  leans  against  it  to 
listen.  Gradually  the  noise  dies  away.  Now  the  young  knight 
stands  erect  and  tries  to  open  the  door.  He  tugs  at  the  ring 
which  serves  as  a  handle ;  then  he  applies  his  shoulder  to  the  door 
and  attempts  to  force  it  open;  then  he  beats  at  it  heavily  with 
his  hands —but  in  vain.  Then,  as  if  to  look  for  some  implement 
with  which  to  pry  the  door  open,  he  turns  and  looks,  more  thor¬ 
oughly  this  time,  about  the  room.  For  the  first  time  he  sees  that 
there  is  an  occupant.  He  steps  down  from  the  door  and  ap¬ 
proaches  the  old  man.  .  . 

Denis  {in  surprise) :  Sire! 

Sire  ( calmly ) :  Pray  be  seated.  I  have  been  expecting  you  all 
evening. 

Denis :  Not  me,  Sire!  There  is  a  mistake.  1  have  no  right  here 
in  your  house. 

Sire  {very  graciously ) :  Indeed,  I  am  glad  you  came. 

Denis:  At  the  moment,  what  could  I  do?  I  was  pursued  by  a 
band  of  drunken  soldiers  looking  for  a  quarrel.  Your  porch  was  the 
only  escape.  I  leaned  against  the  door  {pointing  to  it)  and  it  swung 
open.  Believe  me,  Sire,  I  despise  myself  for  this  intrusion.  {Turns  to 
walk  towards  the  door.) 

Sire  :  Well,  well,  here  you  are.  That  is  the  main  point.  Seat  your- 
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self,  my  friend,  and  put  yourself  entirely  at  your  ease.  ( Denis  seats 
himselj  most  uneasily  on  the  edge  of  the  chair  opposite  the  Sire.  The 
latter  leans  forward  as  if  to  see  him  better.)  We  shall  arrange  our 
little  affairs  presently.  But  ( rising  slowly)  we  must  have  lights  to 
brighten  this  very  pleasant  interview.  ( The  Sire  walks  to  rear  left 
where  he  pulls  a  bell  rope  hanging  against  the  wall.  Out  of  left  door 
comes  a  tall  servant  attired  in  black  velvet  with  a  colorful  sash.  He 
stands  motionless  inside  the  door  by  which  he  has  entered  the  room.) 
It  is  gloomy  here,  Primo.  One  candle  is  enough  for  an  old  man,  but 
the  young— they  must  have  many !  ( Exit  Primo.)  Lights !  Lights,  my 

dear,  for  the  lover’s  smile;  for  the  hero’s  entrance;  for  the  gay 
espousals.  Why  does  he  not  make  haste!  ( Primo  reenters  with  can - 
delabras  which  he  lights  and  places  around  the  room  on  pedestals, 
etc.  Then  he  goes  out.) 

Denis  ( Almost  pathetically) :  There  is  a  double  accident  here, 
Sire.  As  you  can  now  see,  I  am  not  the  person  you  suppose  me.  It 
seems  you  were  expecting  a  visitor.  I  had  no  wish  to  bother  you,  but 
your  door  in  some  way  locked  itself.  If  I  may  ask  you,  Sire,  please 
to  open  it,  I  will  be  on  my  way. 

Sire:  My  door?  A  little  piece  of  ingenuity.  ( Smiling  and  wav¬ 
ing  his  hand  delicately.)  A  hospitable  fancy,  say.  As  you  rather  baldly 
put  it,  you  did  not  intend  me  the  honor  of  this  visit.  You  arrived  un¬ 
intentionally,  to  be  sure  ( extending  his  smooth  hands  in  gesture  of 
greeting),  but  none  the  less,  very  welcome.  Exceedingly  welcome! 

Denis:  Thank  you,  Sire,  but  you  persist  in  error.  There  can 
be  no  question  between  you  and  me.  I  am  a  stranger  here.  My  name 
is  Denis,  damoiseau  de  Beaulieu.  Only  a  sudden  danger  forced  me 
under  your  roof,  but  now.  .  . 

Sire  :  My  dear  young  friend,  you  will  permit  me  to  have  my  own 
ideas  on  this  subject.  They  probably  differ  from  yours  at  the  present 
moment,  but  ( suavely )  time  will  show  which  of  us  is  in  the  right. 

( Denis  looks  at  the  Sire  and  then  all  around  the  room ,  almost  in 
despair.  Finally  he  sighs,  crosses  his  legs  resignedly  and  awaits  de¬ 
velopments.  He  begins  to  whistle  softly.  Meanwhile  from  the  room 
on  the  right  come  murmurings  as  of  prayers,  now  in  two  voices,  now 
one.  One  voice  is  a  man's,  the  other  a  woman's  and  in  tones  of  grief 
or  desolation.  At  last  to  break  the  wearisome  monotony  .  .  . 
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Denis:  The  wind  has  gone  down.  ( The  Sire  breaks  into  a  sar¬ 
castic  chuckle ;  then  laughs  violently  shaking  all  over.) 

Denis  ( Arises  quickly  in  anger) :  Sire,  if  you  are  in  your  wits 
you  have  offended  me  grossly.  If  you  are  out  of  them,  I  can  find  other 
uses  for  my  time  than  in  the  entertainment  of  lunatics.  My  con¬ 
science  is  clear ;  you  have  made  a  fool  of  me  from  the  first  moment. 

Sire:  I  fear,  my  dear,  that  you  give  me  credit  that  belongs  to 
nature. 

Denis  ( Enraged ) :  Sire,  your  jests  are  ill-timed.  You  have  re¬ 
fused  to  hear  my  explanations.  I  make  no  more.  There  is  no  power 
under  God  that  will  make  me  stay  here  any  longer ;  and  if  I  cannot 
make  my  way  out  in  a  more  decent  manner,  I  will  hack  your  door  in 
pieces  with  my  sword. 

Sire  (Waving  his  hand  at  Denis  as  if  to  sit  him  down  thereby) : 
My  dear  nephew,  sit  down. 

Denis  (Hotly) :  “Nephew !”  You  are  an  impertinent  old  liar! 

Sire  (Harshly) :  Sit  down,  you  rogue!  Do  you  fancy  that  when 
I  made  my  little  contrivance  for  the  door  (pointing  to  it)  I  had 
stopped  at  that?  If  you  prefer  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot  till  your 
bones  ache,  rise  and  try  to  go  away.  If  you  choose  to  remain  a  free 
young  buck,  agreeably  conversing  with  an  old  gentleman,  why,  sit 
where  you  are  in  peace,  and  God  be  with  you ! 

Denis:  Do  you  mean  I  am  a  prisoner? 

Sire:  I  state  the  facts.  I  would  rather  leave  the  conclusion  to 
yourself.  (Sire  rises.)  Think  upon  it,  sir.  Summon  your  wits !  (The 
Sire  walks  out  the  entrance  from  which  the  sound  of  prayers  has  been 
coming.) 

Denis  (Rising  quickly) :  “Summon  my  wits!”  It  is  time  I  did! 
(He  rushes  to  the  door  again  and  attempts  once  more  to  open  it.  He 
is  interrupted  by  the  reentrance  of  the  Sire  followed  by  his  Chaplain. 
The  Sire  is  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  Denis  at  the  door.  Instead  he i 
smiles  at  him  and  in  a  tone  of  gentle  expostulation.) 

Sire:  Pray  do  not  sap  your  strength,  Sir.  Save  your  courage 
for  the  duties  of  your  new  estate.  (Denis  descends  the  steps  and  ap¬ 
proaches  the  Monsignor  extending  his  hands  towards  him.) 
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Denis:  Monsignor!  ( The  Monsignor  bows  coldly  to  him.) 

Sire  ( Disregarding  Denis  and  addressing  himself  entirely  to  the 
Monsignor) :  Is  the  storm  over,  Monsignor? 

Msgr.  :  She  seems  more  resigned,  Messire. 

Sire  :  Oh,  well,  one  expects  these  showers  in  such  warm  weather. 

Msgr.:  The  situation  is  not  usual  for  a  young  damsel,  and 
somewhat  trying  to  her  blushes. 

Sire.  The  Lord  help  her,  she  is  hard  to  please.  ( Pointing  to 
Denis,  who  stands  by  not  knowing  how  to  act  under  the  circumstances.) 
A  likely  stripling— not  ill-born  ( both  scrutinize  Denis)  and  of  her  own 
choosing,  too.  .  .  . 

Denis  (Angrily):  Sire! 

Sire  ( Good-naturedly ) :  It  was  none  of  my  choosing,  God  knows 
that.  But  since  she  is  in  it,  by  Our  Lady,  she  shall  carry  it  to  the  end. 
(To  the  Monsignor .)  Pray  lead  in  the  happy  bride,  Monsignor.  They 
were  made  for  each  other,  I  suppose,  and  we  must  not  keep  them  apart. 
(The  Monsignor  retires  to  the  room  on  the  right  and  immediately 
reenters  leading  Blanche.  She  is  robed  in  a  white  jewelled  dress  with 
a  long  train.  T here  was  a  white  lace  mantilla  on  her  head,  but  as  she 
leans  sobbing  on  the  Monsignor’ s  shoulder,  it  has  fallen  back  some¬ 
what  disclosing  a  wealth  of  dark  brown  hair.) 

Denis  (Furiously  angry) :  By  heaven,  Sire,  I’ll  .  .  .  (He  stops  as 
he  sees  Blanche.) 

Sire  (Graciously) :  Monsieur  de  Beaulieu,  may  I  present  you 
to  my  niece?  She  has  been  awaiting  your  arrival,  I  may  say,  with 
even  greater  impatience  than  myself.  (At  the  name  Blanche  suddenly 
stops  sobbing  and  looking  up  for  the  first  time  is  astonished  to  see 
Denis.  Then) 

Blanche  :  That  is  not  the  man !  My  uncle,  that  is  not  the  man ! 

Sire  (Agreeably) :  Of  course  not,  I  expected  as  much.  It  was  so 
unfortunate  that  you  could  not  remember  his  name. 

Blanche:  Indeed,  I  have  never  seen  this  person  till  this  moment 
—I  have  never  so  much  as  set  eyes  upon  him— I  never  wish  to  see  him 
again.  Sir  (turning  to  Denis),  if  you  are  a  gentleman  you  will  bear 
me  out.  Have  I  ever  seen  you— have  you  ever  seen  me— before  this 
accursed  hour  ? 
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Denis:  To  speak  for  myself,  I  have  never  had  that  pleasure. 

(■ Turning  to  the  Sire )  This  is  the  first  time,  Messire,  that  I  have  met 
with  your  engaging  niece. 

Sire  ( Shrugging  his  shoulders  with  a  sigh ) :  I  am  distressed 
to  hear  it.  But  it  is  never  too  late  to  begin.  I  had  little  more  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  my  late  lady  ere  I  married  her;  which  proves  ( with  a 
grimace)  that  these  impromptu  marriages  may  often  produce  an  ex¬ 
cellent  understanding  in  the  long  run.  As  the  bridegroom  is  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  matter,  I  will  give  him  until  dawn  to  make  up  for  lost  time 
before  we  proceed  with  the  ceremony.  Long  enough,  eh,  Monsignor  ? 

Msgr.  :  The  night  has  yet  about  an  hour,  Sire. 

Sire:  And  so  have  they,  then.  Centuries  of  time,  Monsignor, 
when  love  is  at  question.  ( The  Sire  and  the  Monsignor  begin  to  leave.) 

Blanche:  My  uncle,  you  cannot  be  in  earnest.  I  declare  before 
God,  I  will  stab  myself  rather  than  be  forced  upon  that  young  man. 
The  heart  rises  at  it;  God  forbids  such  marriages;  you  dishonor  your 
white  hair.  .  .  . 

Sire  :  Following  your  example  in  that,  Mademoiselle. 

Blanche:  Oh !  my  uncle !  pity  me !  There  is  not  a  woman  in  all 
the  world  but  would  prefer  death  to  such  a  nuptial.  Is  it  possible 
( taking  a  step  nearer  to  him  and  extending  her  hands)  that  you  do 
not  believe  me?  That  you  still  think  this  ( pointing  to  Denis  with 
anger  and  contempt),  that  you  still  think  this  to  be  the  man? 

Sire:  Frankly,  I  do.  But  let  me  explain  to  you  once  for  all, 
Blanche  de  Maletroit,  my  way  of  thinking  about  this  affair.  When 
you  took  it  into  your  head  to  dishonor  my  family  and  the  name  that 
I  have  borne,  in  peace  and  war,  for  more  than  threescore  years,  you 
forfeited,  not  only  the  right  to  question  my  designs,  but  that  of  looking 
me  in  the  face. 

Blanche  {In  agony) :  Uncle  !  My  own  father  s  brother!  Pray 
do  not  kill  me ! 

Sire  ( Sarcastically ) :  It  were  well  had  you  thought  of  your  dear 
relations  before  you  forced  me  to  take  a  new  one  into  this  house.  If 
your  father  had  been  alive  he  would  have  spat  upon  you  and  turned 
you  out  of  doors.  His  was  the  hand  of  iron.  You  may  bless  your  God 
you  have  only  to  deal  with  (waving  his  hand  gently  towards  her)  the 
hand  of  velvet,  Mademoiselle.  It  was  my  duty  to  get  you  married 
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without  delay.  Out  of  pure  good  will,  I  have  tried  to  find  your  own  gal¬ 
lant  for  you,  and  I  believe  I  have  succeeded.  But  before  God  and  all  the 
holy  angels,  Blanche  de  Maletroit,  if  I  have  not  ( snapping  his  fingers ) 
I  care  not  one  jackstraw.  So  let  me  recommend  that  you  be  polite  to 
our  young  friend,  for  upon  my  word,  your  next  groom  may  be  less  ap¬ 
petizing.  ( Exeunt  the  Sire  and  the  Monsignor.) 

Blanche  ( Weeps  audibly  and  then  turns  angrily  upon  Denis) : 
And  what,  Sir,  may  be  the  meaning  of  all  this? 

Denis  ( Gloomily ) :  God  knows.  I  am  a  prisoner  in  this  house 
which  seems  full  of  mad  people.  More  I  know  not ;  and  nothing  do  I 
understand. 

Blanche:  And  pray  how  came  you  here? 

Denis:  It  is  a  strange  story,  Madam,  but  if  you  will  have 
patience  with  me,  I  shall  tell  you  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  After 
supper  last  night  I  went  out  to  visit  a  friend.  I  had  a  safe-conduct 
in  my  pocket  and  a  sword  with  which  ( modestly )  I  believed  I  could 
reinforce  it,  if  any  Englishman  or  Burgundian  should  attack  me.  (The 
town  is  full  of  them ! )  It  was  very  cold  for  September,  and  I  was  not 
sorry  when  I  entered  my  friend’s  house. 

Blanche:  If  you  are  my  uncle’s  friend,  Sir,  I  have  never  seen 
you  here  before. 

Denis:  Pray  do  not  anticipate  my  story,  Madam.  I  did  not 
mean  this  house,  but  the  home  of  an  old  school-fellow  in  Chateau  Lan- 
don.  For  hours  we  sat  there  comfortably  about  the  fire  talking  of  old 
days.  When  at  last  I  arose  to  leave  I  found  to  my  surprise  that  it  was 
long  after  midnight.  We  stood  for  some  time  on  the  porch.  .  .  . 

Blanche:  Would  you  were  there  yet ! 

Denis:  Would  God  I  were!  But  when  I  finally  took  leave  of 
my  friend,  I  started  off  at  a  brisk  gait.  The  night  was  as  dark  as  a 
tomb.  I  followed  along  a  lane  that  I  felt  would  lead  me  home.  Al¬ 
though  I  had  never  been  there  before  except  in  the  daytime,  I  knew 
that  I  should  walk  uphill  as  my  friend  lives  at  the  lower  end  of 
Chateau  Landon,  while  the  inn  is  at  the  upper  end.  After  making 
what  seemed  an  unusual  number  of  turns  I  finally  stumbled  along  a 
lane  so  narrow  that  I  could  touch  a  wall  with  either  hand— 

Blanche  :  Yes,  our  private  lane.  There  is  no  way  out ;  my  uncle 
built  a  barricade  at  the  end. 
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Denis:  As  soon  I  found  out,  Madam.  As  I  was  retracing  my 
steps  I  heard  a  low  murmur  of  voices  in  the  still  air.  It  was  a  party 
of  men-at-arms  going  the  night  rounds  with  torches.  As  they  stum¬ 
bled  towards  me,  pushing  and  berating  one  another,  it  was  clear  that 
they  had  been  making  free  with  the  wine  bowl.  I  crouched  behind  a 
projecting  buttress  of  your  house  and  they  apparently  did  not  see 
me.  .  .  . 

Blanche  :  Indeed,  they  were  to  be  envied,  Sir ! 

Denis  ( Meekly ) :  Yes,  Madam. 

Blanche  ( Quickly ) :  Forgive  me,  Sir,  pray  forgive  the  selfish¬ 
ness  of  one  who  scarcely  knows  her  own  mind ! 

Denis:  Pray  do  not  be  too  harsh  on  me,  Madam.  Had  I  then 
known  the  sorrow  which  it  has  been  my  unhappy  lot  to  bring  upon  you, 
I  would  gladly  have  accepted  death  at  the  enemies’  hands.  But  I  hid 
from  them,  clinging  to  this  miserable  life  which  now  I  would  cast  away 
a  thousand  times  without  hesitation.  Just  as  the  men  left  the  lane  I 
tripped  on  a  stone  and  my  sword  rang  loudly  on  the  pavement. 
(. Blanche  utters  a  half-suppressed  sigh ,  “Oh I”)  Two  or  three  men 
cried  out;  some  in  English,  others  in  French.  I  ran  towards  your 
porch.  It  was  the  best  place  to  hide  and  if  fight  it  would  be,  I  could 
parley  or  defend  myself.  I  drew  my  sword  and  leaned  against  your 
door.  It  opened  behind  me.  The  men  rushed  towards  the  house.  It 
was  gloomy  inside  the  door  and  almost  without  thinking,  I  stepped 
within.  But  as  I  did  the  door  closed  tightly.  As  soon  as  the  men  Were 
on  their  way  again,  I  tried  to  open  it  and  when  I  found  that  to  be 
practically  impossible  I  turned  and  found  your  uncle  staring  at  me. 

Blanche:  Why  did  you  not  tell  him?  Why  did  you  allow  this 
awful  thing  to  go  on? 

Denis  :  You  do  me  an  injustice,  Madam.  I  told  him  everything, 
yet  all  he  did  was  to  ignore  my  explanations  and  laugh  at  me.  You 
have  my  story,  Madam,  now  perhaps  you  will  follow  my  example  and 
tell  me  the  answer  to  all  these  riddles,  and  what,  in  God’s  name,  is 
likely  to  be  the  end  of  it. 

Blanche  ( Stands  still  for  a  moment  and  then  presses  both  hands 
against  her  forehead) :  Alas,  how  my  head  aches !  —to  say  nothing  of 
my  poor  heart !  But  it  is  due  to  you  to  know  my  story,  unmaidenly  as 
it  must  seem.  I  am  called  Blanche  de  Maletroit ;  I  have  been  without 
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father  and  mother  for— oh !  for  as  long  as  I  can  recollect,  and  indeed 
I  have  been  most  unhappy  all  my  life.  Three  months  ago  a  young 
captain  began  to  stand  near  me  every  day  in  the  church.  I  could  see 
that  I  pleased  him ;  I  am  much  to  blame,  but  I  was  so  glad  that  any¬ 
one  should  love  me;  and  when  he  passed  me  a  letter  I  took  it  home 
with  me  and  read  it  with  great  pleasure.  Since  that  time  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  many.  He  was  so  anxious  to  speak  to  me,  poor  fellow!  ( Denis 
has  followed  the  story  with  great  interest.  Now  he  forgets  himself.) 

Denis  :  Yes,  Madam,  I  can  appreciate  his  sentiments. 

Blanche  ( Looks  strangely  at  Denis  and  then  continues  .  .  .) : 
He  kept  asking  me  to  leave  the  door  open  some  evening  so  that  we 
might  have  a  few  words  here  when  my  uncle  should  be  in  bed.  (Bit¬ 
terly.)  For  he  knew  how  much  my  uncle  trusted  me.  My  uncle  is  a 
hard  man,  but  he  is  very  shrewd.  He  has  performed  many  feats  in 
war  and  was  a  great  person  at  court  and  much  trusted  by  Queen  Isa- 
beau  in  old  days.  How  he  came  to  suspect  me,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  it  is 
hard  to  keep  anything  from  his  knowledge;  and  this  morning,  as  we 
came  from  Mass,  he  took  my  hand  in  his,  forced  it  open,  and  read  my 
little  billet,  walking  by  my  side  all  the  while.  .  .  . 

Denis  (Hotly) :  The  wretch!  Pardon  me,  Madam.  He  is,  after 
all,  your  uncle. 

Blanche:  When  he  finished  he  gave  it  back  to  me  with  great 
politeness.  It  contained  another  request  to  have  the  door  open,  and 
this  has  been  the  ruin  of  us  all.  My  uncle  kept  me  strictly  in  my  room 
until  evening,  and  then  ordered  me  to  dress  myself  as  you  see  me— a 
hard  mockery  for  a  young  girl,  do  you  not  think  so  ? 

Denis:  Not  a  costume  designed  to  belittle  her  comeliness, 
Madam. 

Blanche:  You  are  gallant,  sir,  which  makes  the  situation  worse. 
But  my  uncle,  I  suppose,  when  he  could  not  prevail  upon  me  to  tell 
him  the  young  captain’s  name,  must  have  laid  a  trap  for  him,  into 
which,  alas,  you  have  fallen  in  the  anger  of  God.  I  had  thought  that 
the  captain  would  be  much  confused ;  for  how  could  I  tell  whether  he 
was  willing  to  take  me  for  his  wife  on  such  short  terms ! 

Denis  (Quickly) :  A  needless  worry,  Madam,  if  I  know  men. 

Blanche  (Sweetly) :  Yet  men  do  sometimes  trifle  with  affec¬ 
tions.  Or,  I  might  have  made  myself  too  cheap  in  his  eyes.  But  truly 
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I  had  not  looked  for  such  a  shameful  punishment  as  this.  I  could  not 
think  that  God  would  let  a  girl  be  so  disgraced  before  a  young  man. 
(Sighs.)  Now,  I  have  told  you  all ;  and  I  can  scarcely  hope  that  you 
will  not  despise  me. 

Denis  ( Making  a  respectful  inclination) :  Madam,  you  have 
honored  me  by  your  confidence.  It  remains  to  me  to  prove  that  I  am 
not  unworthy  of  the  honor.  Is  Messire  de  Maletroit  at  hand  ? 

Blanche:  What  can  you  do?  He  is  a  stern  old  man,  Sir,  who 
does  not  know  what  opposition  is. 

Denis  ( Sharply ) :  Then  he  shall  learn  it  now.  Pray,  Madam, 
where  is  he? 

Blanche:  I  shall  ask  a  servant.  (Pulls  bell  rope.  The  servant 
Primo  enters  at  left  and  almost  simultaneously  the  Sire  comes  in  on 
the  right.) 

Sire  (Dismissing  the  servant) :  Nothing,  Primo.  (Exit  Primo.  To 
Denis  and  Blanche) :  I  heard  the  bell.  Is  there  some  assistance,  my 
dears,  that  I  can  render? 

Denis:  Sire,  I  believe  I  am  to  have  some  say  in  the  matter  of 
this  marriage ;  and  let  me  tell  you  at  once,  I  will  be  no  party  to  forcing 
the  inclination  of  this  young  lady.  Had  it  been  freely  offered  me 
(Denis  draws  himself  up  to  his  full  height ),  I  should  have  been  proud 
to  accept  her  hand,  for  I  perceive  she  is  as  good  as  she  is  beautiful ; 
but  as  things  are,  I  have  now  the  honor,  Messire,  of  refusing.  (  Blanche 
sighs  gratefully.) 

Sire  (Smiles  and  smiles  and  smiles) :  I  am  afraid,  Monsieur  de 
Beaulieu,  that  you  do  not  perfectly  understand  the  choice  I  have  of¬ 
fered  you.  Follow  me,  I  beseech  you,  to  this  window.  (The  Sire  leads 
Denis  to  the  window  which  is  to  the  left  of  the  center  door.  He  pulls 
a  cord  which  draws  the  curtain  aside.  Then  he  points ,  etc.)  You 
observe  there  is  an  iron  ring  in  the  upper  masonry,  and  reeved  through 
that  a  very  efficacious  rope.  Now  mark  my  words:  if  you  should  find 
your  disinclination  to  my  niece’s  person  insurmountable,  I  shall  have 
you  hanged  out  of  this  window  before  sunrise.  .  .  . 

Blanche  (Screams) :  Uncle! 

Sire  (Calmly) :  Unfortunately,  my  dear,  for  this  splendid  young 
man,  you  have  seen  fit  to  impose  this  sad  necessity  upon  me.  I  shall 
only  proceed  to  such  an  extremity  with  the  greatest  regret,  you  may 
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believe  me.  For  it  is,  sir  ( turning  to  Denis),  not  your  death  I  desire, 
but  my  niece’s  establishment  in  life.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  come 
to  that  if  you  prove  obstinate. 

Denis  ( In  confusion) :  Sir,  you  are  mad!  There  is  my  family, 
and  my  own  good  name.  There  are  my  friends.  .  .  . 

Sire  ( Interrupting ) :  Your  family,  Monsieur  de  Beaulieu,  is  very 
well  in  its  way ;  but  if  you  sprung  from  Charlemagne,  you  should  not 
refuse  the  hand  of  a  Maletroit  with  impunity— not  if  she  had  been 
as  common  as  the  Paris  road— not  if  she  were  as  hideous  as  the  gar¬ 
goyle  over  my  door.  Neither  my  niece,  nor  you,  nor  my  own  private 
feelings  move  me  at  all  in  this  matter.  The  honor  of  my  house  has 
been  compromised ;  I  believe  you  to  be  the  guilty  person. 

Denis  :  I  swear  to  God,  sir,  I  have  never  seen  your  niece  before 
in  this  world. 

Sire:  Then  pray,  Sir,  be  assured  that  you  will  not  soon  see  her 
in  the  next;  nor  can  I  promise  you  that  her  future  husband  will  be 
so  quick  to  venerate  your  ashes !  It  is  sufficient  for  me  that  you  are 
now  in  the  secret ;  and  so  you  can  hardly  wonder  if  I  request  you  to 
wipe  out  the  stain.  If  you  will  not,  your  blood  be  on  your  own  head ! 
It  will  be  no  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  have  your  interesting  relics 
kicking  their  heels  in  the  breeze  below  my  windows  ( Blanche  begins 
to  shriek ),  but  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,  and  if  I  cannot  cure 
the  dishonor,  I  shall  at  least  stop  the  scandal. 

Denis  :  I  shall  no  longer  attempt  to  reason  with  you,  sir.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  are  other  ways  of  settling  such  imbroglios  among  gen¬ 
tlemen.  I  believe  you  have  used  a  sword  with  some  distinction. 

Sire  ( Smiling ) :  Were  I  a  little  younger,  Monsieur  de  Beaulieu, 
I  should  have  been  delighted  to  honor  you,  but  now  I  am  too  old. 
All  I  have  to  match  the  strength  of  your  young  limbs  is  the  presence 
of  a  dozen  armed  men  in  the  next  chamber.  ( Stimulating  self  pity.) 
Alas,  how  pitiable  is  the  dependence  of  an  old  man!  I  am  a  poor, 
weak  weed,  old  and  broken,  and  so  if  you  shall  be  unable  to  check 
your  pugnacious  spirits,  my  only  hope  is  that  these  gentlemen  ( point¬ 
ing  towards  the  next  room  left)  may,  perhaps,  prevail  to  do  so.  ( The 
Sire  walks  towards  the]  left  door  and  then  turns  facing  Denis  ancft 
Blanche.)  But  be  sensible,  Monsieur  de  Beaulieu,  be  sensible.  If 
your  mind  revolt  against  hanging,  daybreak  will  be  time  enough  to 
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throw  yourself  out  of  the  window,  or  upon  the  pikes  of  my  retainers. 
And,  besides,  if  I  understand  her  appearance,  my  niece  has  something 
to  say  to  you.  You  will  not  disfigure  your  last  half  hour  by  a  want 
of  politeness  to  a  lady?  (Denis  looks  at  Blanche ;  she  makes  an  im¬ 
ploring  gesture.  The  Sire  smiles.)  If  you  will  give  me  your  word  of 
honor,  Sir,  to  await  my  return  at  daybreak  before  attempting  any¬ 
thing  desperate,  I  shall  withdraw  my  retainers  to  another  part  of  the 
house,  and  let  you  speak  in  greater  privacy  with  mademoiselle.  ( Denis 
looks  at  Blanche ,  who  nods  for  him  to  agree.) 

Denis:  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor. 

Sire:  I  shall  instruct  the  men  accordingly.  ( The  Sire  lifts  the 
curtain  and  goes  out  the  left  door.) 

Blanche  ( Rushing  towards  Denis  with  extended  arms) :  You 
shall  not  die!  You  shall  marry  me  after  all! 

Denis:  You  seem  to  think,  Madam,  that  I  stand  much  in  fear 
of  death. 

Blanche:  Oh!  no!  no!  I  see  you  are  no  coward,  It  is  for 
my  own  sake— I  could  not  bear  to  have  you  slain  for  such  a  scruple. 

Denis:  I  am  afraid  that  you  underrate  the  difficulty,  Madam. 
What  you  may  be  too  generous  to  refuse,  I  may  be  too  proud  to  accept. 
In  a  moment  of  noble  feeling  toward  me,  you  forget  what  you,  perhaps, 
owe  to  others.  ( Blanche  goes  slowly  to  the  chair  where  the  Sire  first 
sat  and  collapses  in  it  sobbing  bitterly.  Denis  starts  to  follow  her 
with  his  hands  extended  towards  hery  thenf  embarrassed ,  he  lowers 
them  and  stops.  Blanche  continues  to  be  miserable.  Denis  looks  at 
her  and  then  rushes  wildly  towards  the  center  door.  He  bangs,  kicks, 
and  strikes  at  it  with  his  hands — in  vain.  Continued  sobs  from 
Blanche.  Now  Denis  runs  to  the  left  window,  and  standing  on  a  stool 
looks  down  into  the  darkness.  Then  he  looks  up  and  sees  the  ominous 
rope.  Blanche  begins  to  cry.  Denis,  in  a  frantic  effort  to  do  some¬ 
thing,  goes  to  her.) 

Denis:  Madam,  can  I  not  do  something  for  you? 

Blanche:  Alas,  can  1  do  nothing  to  help  you? 

Denis  (Soberly) :  If  I  have  said  anything  to  wound  you,  be¬ 
lieve  me,  it  was  for  your  own  sake  and  not  for  mine.  (Blanche 
looks  up  at  him  tearfully.)  I  feel  your  position  cruelly.  The  world 
has  been  bitter  hard  on  you.  Your  uncle  is  a  disgrace  to  mankind. 
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( Blanche  sobs.)  Believe  me,  Madam,  there  is  no  young  gentleman 
in  all  France  but  would  be  glad  of  my  opportunity  to  die  in  doing  you 
a  momentary  service. 

Blanche:  I  know  already  that  you  can  be  brave  and  generous. 
What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  I  can  serve  you— now  or  .  .  .  ( weep¬ 
ing )  or  .  .  .  afterward. 

Denis  :  Most  certainly.  ( Denis  sits  in  the  chair  where  he  sat 
during  his  first  interview  with  the  Sire.  Let  me  sit  with  you  as  if  I 
were  a  friend  ( smiling )  instead  of  a  foolish  intruder;  try  to  forget  how 
awkwardly  we  are  placed  to  one  another  ;  make  my  last  moments  go 
pleasantly,  and  you  will  do  me  the  chief  service  possible. 

Blanche:  You  are  very  gallant— very  gallant  (sadly),  and  it 
somehow  pains  me.  But  draw  nearer,  if  you  please,  and  if  you  find 
anything  to  say  to  me,  you  will  at  least  make  certain  of  a  very  friendly 
listener.  ( Denis  moves  his  chair  close  to  Blanche  and  while  he  looks 
right  at  her,  she  looks  a  little  away  from  him.)  Ah,  Monsieur  de  Beau¬ 
lieu,  how  can  I  look  you  in  the  face!  ( She  begins  to  weep  again.) 

Denis  ( Taking  her  left  hand  in  both  his  hands) :  Madam,  reflect  on 
the  little  time  I  have  before  me,  and  the  great  bitterness  into  which 
I  am  cast  by  the  sight  of  your  distress.  Spare  me,  in  my  laU  moments, 
the  spectacle  of  what  I  cannot  cure  even  with  the  sacrifice  of  my  life. 

Blanche  (Turning  to  him) :  I  am  very  selfish.  I  will  be 
braver,  Monsieur  de  Beaulieu,  for  your  sake.  But  think  if  I  can  do 
you  no  kindness  in  the  future ;  if  you  have  no  friends  to  whom  I  could 
carry  your  adieux?  Charge  me  as  heavily  as  you  can;  every 
burden  will  lighten  by  so  little  the  invaluable  gratitude  I  owe  you. 
Put  it  in  my  power  to  do  something  more  for  you  than  weep. 

Denis  (Puts  his  sword  on  the  table  and  crosses  his  legs  resign - 
edly) :  My  mother  is  married  again  and  has  a  young  family  to  care 
for.  My  brother  Guichard  will  inherit  my  fiefs;  and  if  I  am  not  in 
error,  that  will  content  him  amply  for  my  death.  Life  is  a  little 
vapor  that  passeth  away,  as  we  are  told  by  those  in  Holy  Orders. 
When  a  man  is  in  a  fair  way  and  sees  all  life  open  in  front  of  him 
he  seems  to  himself  to  make  a  very  important  figure  in  the  world.  His 
horse  whinnies  to  him;  the  trumpets  blow  and  the  girls  look  out  of 
windows  as  he  rides  into  town  before  his  company;  he  receives 
many  assurances  of  trust  and  regard— sometimes  by  express  in  a  letter 
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—sometimes  face  to  face,  with  persons  of  great  consequence  falling  on 
his  neck.  It  is  not  wonderful  if  his  head  is  turned  for  a  time.  But 
once  he  is  dead  were  he  as  brave  as  Hercules  or  as  wise  as  Solomon, 
he  is  soon  forgotten.  It  is  not  ten  years  since  my  father  fell  with 
many  other  knights  around  him,  in  a  very  fierce  encounter,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  any  one  of  them,  nor  so  much  as  the  name  of  the  fight, 
is  now  remembered.  No,  Madam,  the  nearer  you  come  to  it,  you  see 
that  death  is  a  dark  and  dusty  corner,  where  a  man  gets  into  his  tomb 
and  has  the  door  shut  after  him  till  the  judgment  day.  I  have  few 
friends  just  now,  and  once  I  am  dead  I  shall  have  none. 

Blanche  ( Sweetly ) :  Ah,  Monsieur  de  Beaulieu,  you  forget 
Blanche  de  Maletroit ! 

Denis:  You  have  a  sweet  nature,  Madam,  and  you  are  pleased 
to  estimate  a  little  service  far  beyond  its  worth. 

Blanche  ( Earnestly ) :  It  is  not  that.  You  mistake  me  if  you 
think  I  am  easily  touched  by  my  own  concerns.  I  say  so  ( quickly 
and  vehemently)  .  .  .  because  .  .  .  you  are  the  noblest  man  I  have 
ever  met;  because  I  recognize  in  you  a  spirit  that  would  have  made 
even  a  common  person  famous  in  the  land. 

Denis  :  And  yet  here  I  die  in  a  mousetrap— with  no  more  noise 
about  it  than  my  own  squeaking. 

Blanche:  I  cannot  have  my  champion  think  meanly  of  himself. 
Anyone  who  gives  his  life  for  another  will  be  met  in  Paradise  by  all 
the  heralds  and  angels  of  the  Lord  God.  And  you  have  no  such  cause 
to  hang  your  head.  For — (in  confusion)  pray — do  you  think  me 
beautiful  ? 

Denis:  Indeed,  Madam,  I  do. 

Blanche:  I  am  glad  of  that.  Do  you  think  there  are  many 
men  in  France  who  have  been  asked  in  marriage  by  a  beautiful 
maiden,  with  her  own  lips,  and  who  have  refused  her  to  her  face?  I 
know  you  men  would  half  despise  such  a  triumph;  but,  believe  me, 
we  women  know  more  of  what  is  precious  in  love.  There  is  nothing 
that  should  set  a  person  higher  in  his  own  esteem;  and  we  women 
would  prize  nothing  more  dearly. 

Denis  :  You  are  very  good,  but  you  cannot  make  me  forget  that 
I  was  asked  in  pity  and  not  in  love. 

(It  is  beginning  to  be  less  dark  outside.) 
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Blanche:  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  ( Holding  her  head  down.) 
Hear  me  to  an  end,  Monsieur  de  Beaulieu.  I  know  how  you  must 
despise  me;  I  feel  you  are  right  to  do  so;  I  am  too  poor  a  creature 
to  occupy  one  thought  of  your  mind.  ( Denis  begins  to  look  distressed 
at  this  turn  of  affairs.)  Although,  alas,  you  must  die  for  me  this 
morning.  (It  continues  to  brighten  outside.)  The  moment  is  almost 
here,  but,  dear  Monsieur  de  Beaulieu,  before  you  enter  into  eternity, 
I  would  have  you  know  that  when  I  asked  you  to  marry  me,  indeed 
it  was  because  I  respected  and  admired  you  .  .  .  and  loved  you,  with 
my  whole  soul,  from  the  very  moment  that  you  took  my  part  against 
my  uncle.  If  you  had  seen  yourself,  and  how  noble  you  looked,  you 
would  pity  rather  than  despise  me.  And  now,  although  I  have  laid 
aside  all  reserve  and  told  you  so  much,  remember  that  I  know  your 
sentiments  toward  me  already.  I  would  not,  believe  me,  being  nobly 
born,  weary  you  with  importunities  to  consent.  (Rising.)  I,  too, 
have  a  pride  of  my  own,  and  I  declare  before  the  holy  Mother  of 
God,  if  you  should  now  go  back  from  your  word  already  given,  I 
would  no  more  marry  you  than  I  would  marry  my  uncle’s  groom. 

Denis  (Rises  and  smiles,  a  little  bitterly) :  It  is  a  small  love 
that  shies  at  a  little  pride.  (He  turns  toward  the  window  and  slowly 
walks  over  to  it  in  silence.  It  is  bright  outside.  He  turns  to  Blanche, 
who  has  remained  standing  by  her  chair,  with  her  head  down.)  Come 
hither  to  the  window.  (He  sighs.)  Here  is  the  dawn. 

Blanche  (Walks  slowly  to  the  window  where  she  stands  beside 
Denis.  They  look  out):  Has  the  day  begun  already?  (Blanche 
turns  from  the  window.)  The  night  has  been  so  short !  Alas,  what  shall 
we  say  to  my  uncle  when  he  returns  ? 

Denis  (Walks  over  to  Blanche  and  takes  her  hand  in  his) :  What 
you  will.  (Blanche  makes  no  answer,  but  sighs  gently.  Denis  sud¬ 
denly  kneels  on  one  knee  before  her  and  pleads  passionately,  looking 
up  into  her  face.)  Blanche,  you  have  seen  whether  I  fear  death.  You 
must  know  well  enough  that  I  would  as  gladly  leap  out  of  that  window 
into  the  empty  air  as  to  lay  a  finger  on  you  without  your  free  and  full 
consent.  But  if  you  care  for  me  at  all  do  not  let  me  lose  my  life  in  a 
misapprehension;  for  I  love  you  better  than  the  whole  world;  and 
though  I  will  die  for  you  blithely,  it  would  be  like  all  the  joys  of 
Paradise  to  live  on  and  spend  my  life  in  your  service.  (A  bell  rings 
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loudly  through  the  house ;  there  is  the  sound  of  armor  in  the  room  on 
the  left.) 

Blanche  ( Leaning  down) :  After  all  that  you  have  heard? 

Denis  ( Smiling ) :  I  have  heard  nothing. 

Blanche  ( Leaning  down  as  if  to  raise  him  up) :  The  captain’s 
name  was  Florimond  de  Champdivers. 

Denis  ( Rising  to  his  feet) :  I  did  not  hear  it.  ( They  embrace 
tenderly.) 

Sire  (Entering  at  the  right }  with  a  smile  on  his  face) :  Good 
morning  .  .  .  Nephew! 

CURTAIN 


The  New  Debate 

by 

Martin  J.  Kane 

THOUGH  we  have  but  recently  assumed  the  toga  virilis,  indeed 
(to  continue  the  Latin),  though  we  are  still  in  statu  pupilli ,  we 
feel  we  have  reached  a  climacteric  in  our  life — not,  to  be  sure, 
the  grand  climacteric,  but  none  the  less  a  climacteric.  We  have  noted 
a  subtle  change  stealing  over  ourself  (or  is  it  ourselves?)  during  the 
past  few  years  of  our  misspent  life,  a  change  that  is  slowly  but  none 
the  less  surely  enveloping  our  mental  reactions,  so  that  notions  which 
we  once  held  to  be  self-evident  and  defiant  of  contradiction  we 
now  regard  with  a  jaundiced,  a  none  too  certain,  eye.  We  have  dis¬ 
carded  our  former  views  of  what  constitutes  the  good,  the  true  and  the 
beautiful.  This  fact  has  become  the  more  borne  in  upon  us  when  we 
consider  our  present  reaction  to  the  incivility  of  the  common  or  Ele¬ 
vated  variety  of  bus  operator.  Time  was  when  even  a  questioning 
look  from  a  public  servant  was  sufficient  to  cause  us  to  indite  several 
indignant  letters  to  the  Boston  Post,  which  paper  is  kind  enough  to 
print  letters  of  this  nature.  But  now  when  the  bus  driver  drops  our 
transfer  to  the  floor  in  lieu  of  handing  it  to  us  we  humbly  pick  it  up 
and  stagger  out  into  the  street  a  beaten  man.  We  are  becoming  filled 
with  a  sense  of  the  futility  of  all  things.  We  have  learned  that  bus 
drivers  cannot  read. 

This  feeling  of  defeat,  indeed,  of  a  certain  loss  of  an  indefinable 
something,  we  are  sure  is  not  the  result  of  what  the  behaviorist  would 
call  a  conditioned  reflex.  We  cannot  explain  it  thus,  nor  any  other 
way.  But  of  late  it  has  become  a  growing  pleasure  with  us  to  look 
back  with  something  of  retrospective  introspection— if  you  see  what 
we  mean— to  the  days  when  we  wore  knickerbockers  with  no  desire 
to  follow  a  fashion  but  rather  because  our  parents,  cruelly  enough, 
refused  to  indulge  us  in  a  desire  for  long  trousers.  The  knickerbockers 
that  we  then  wore  displayed  our  knees,  and  we  have  always  felt  that 
the  male  knee  is  no  thing  of  beauty  nor  a  joy  forever.  In  that  day 
we  were  bitterly  conscious  of  our  knees,  and  strove  by  every  possible 
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means  to  shield  them  from  the  gaze  of  the  vulgar.  This  was  not 
modesty.  It  was  shame. 

In  that  far  time,  when  the  world  was  young  and  we  were  younger, 
when,  in  a  word,  we  believed  in  things  with  a  sublime  faith,  we  enter¬ 
tained  the  notion— which  we  have  since  discarded— that  there  are  two 
sides  to  every  question.  We  assumed  this  attitude  that  we  might  not 
be  accused  of  being  narrow-minded.  At  the  time  we  did  not  know 
that  a  broad-minded  person,  which  is  one  who  neither  affirms  nor  denies 
the  truth  of  anything  but  willingly  and  absurdly  concedes  that  both 
sides  may  be  right,  is  usually  an  intellectual  drone.  We  did  not  con¬ 
sider  that  there  are  certain  facts  that  are  indisputably  true,  that  once 
a  point  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  it  must  remain  proved  for  all 
time  and  that  only  a  sophist  can  argue  to  the  contrary,  and  that,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  the  sophist’s  argument  stands  confounded  by 
what  has  been  already  verified— of  all  this  we  did  not  think. 

Finally  we  did  consider  it  and  there  came  a  time  when,  like  Omar, 
we - 

“  .  .  .  did  eagerly  frequent 

Doctor  and  Saint,  and  heard  great  argument 

About  it  and  about  .  .  .” 

Unlike  the  Astronomer-Poet  we  did  not  come  out  by  the  same  door 
where  in  we  went.  Hitherto  we  had  believed  in  our  belief  much  as  we 
believed  that  a  man’s  face  is  an  index  to  his  emotions  rather  than  a 
mask  for  their  concealment.  Now  we  know  that  there  is  no  middle 
course  and  that  Right  is  Right  and  Wrong  is  Wrong  and  never  the 
twain  shall  meet. 

Having  come  to  this  decision  we  find  ourselves  (or  is  it  ourself?) 
in  a  bit  of  a  quandary.  It  being  natural  to  suppose  that  there  is  only 
one  true  side  to  a  question  we  wonder  if  it  is  not  necessary  for  judges 
to  attend  debates.  It  strikes  us  that  the  simplest  method  of  judging 
a  debate  would  be  to  convene  before  the  debate  and  decide  which  of 
the  teams  holds  the  correct  side.  When  one  comes  right  down  to  it,  we 
see  no  need  for  a  debate  at  all  since  either  the  affirmative  or  the  nega¬ 
tive  is  right  and  the  question  as  to  which  has  won  can  easily  be  de¬ 
termined  before  it  is  argued  out  in  public,  which  must  be  a  great 
nuisance  to  the  debaters  as  well  as  to  the  public.  Thus  to  debate  on  a 
question  is  obviously  superfluous  and  a  waste  of  energy. 
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It  is  unfortunate  that  this  tract  follows  so  close  on  the  heels  of  the 
recent  intercollegiate  debate  at  Symphony  Hall.  This  affair  was  well 
attended— to  our  surprise  and  that  of  the  female  who  accompanied  us. 
We  took  her  to  the  debate  by  way  of  retaliation— in,  we  must  confess, 
a  low,  mean  and  revengeful  spirit.  Long  before  this  we  had  attended 
“Faust”  together.  “What  think  you,”  we  had  asked,  “of  him  who 
mimes  Mephistopheles?”  “He  looks  like  the  devil,”  was  her  reply. 
Wherefore  she  was  dragged,  protesting,  to  the  debate,  which,  as  we 
say,  was  well  attended.  We  attribute  this  odd  circumstance  to  the  fact 
that  an  exorbitant  price  was  charged  for  admission,  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  being  exclusive,  or  at  least  worth  while.  Our  own 
attendance  was  effected  by  mob  hysteria. 

Admitting  that  the  debate  in  question  was  justly  won  on  its  own 
merits  we  nevertheless  must  hold  suspect  that  other  system  whereby 
judges  are  supposed  to  hand  down  verdicts  on  the  merits  of  argument, 
presentation  and  whatever  else,  aside  from  the  merits  of  the  question 
itself,  constitutes  the  norm  by  which  debates  are  judged.  Judges,  we 
argue,  are  not  the  soulless  persons  they  are  made  out  to  be.  They  have 
prejudices.  Nay,  they  are  even  human.  Imagine,  for  instance,  a  group 
of  bankers  judging  the  question — Resolved:  That  an  old  sock,  securely 
hidden,  is  the  safest  bank.  What  chance  would  the  affirmative  have? 
None,  you  say.  None,  we  reply,  is  right. 

Indeed  we  feel  certain— if  certitude  exists  and  can  be  known— that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  the  rendering  of  decisions  at  debates.  Not 
only  is  it  unnecessary,  but  obviously  it  is  a  weak  submission  to  the 
clamoring  of  the  mob  that  someone  be  slaughtered.  Debaters,  who, 
in  the  face  of  great  odds,  pretend  to  rationality  as  well  as  animality, 
must  recognize  this  custom  as  a  relic  of  barbarism.  Must  a  well-mean¬ 
ing  handful  of  young  men,  often  little  more  than  innocent  boys,  be 
butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday?  It  is  pitiful  that  an  intellectual 
discussion  should  be  marred  by  such  a  degenerate,  or  at  least  primitive, 
custom. 

The  cause  of  debating  is  a  worthy  cause.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
know  the  cause  for  debating— that  is,  the  immediate  cause.  Since  it  is 
worthy  it  must  put  up  with  many  imperfections,  and  the  custom  of 
having  decisions  rendered  must  be  used  as  a  decoy  for  audiences  by 
appealing  to  their  baser  instincts.  We  submit  then  to  common  usage 
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and  have  a  suggestion  to  offer,  a  suggestion  which  arises  from  our 
healtfelt  desire  to  aid  debating  to  climb  to  higher  things.  The  higher 
debating  climbs  the  better  we  will  like  it.  We  hope  it  climbs  till  it  is 
out  of  sight. 

Now,  then.  With  all  this  feast  of  reason  before  us  we  have  evolved 
a  plan  whereby  a  debating  team  might  logically  conduct  itself.  Let 
the  teams  to  debate  cast  lots  for  the  side  which  they  will  defend.  Let 
the  judges  meet  and  determine  which  team  has  the  side  which  con¬ 
forms  to  the  truth  of  the  matter.  Let  the  debate  be  then  called  off. 


Two  Warriors 

Your  life  or  my  life — 

Oh  !  God !  That  there  might  be 
A  way  to  free  us  from  each  other, 

I  from  you,  and  you  from  me. 

What  of  the  glories  bright, 

Or  marshal  splendors  proud? 

What  are  they  to  you  or  me, 

When  one  of  us  is  in  his  shroud? 

Your  eyes  and  my  eyes — 

Ah,  yes,  I  see  them  grim 

As  you  see  mine — comes  boom  of  guns — 

Is’t  yours  or  mine  grows  dim? 

Who  cares  behind  the  lines? 

You’re  nothing  but  a  man 
Even  as  I.  And  what  care  THEY, 

If  one  of  us  has  reached  his  span. 

Your  thoughts  and  my  thoughts — 
Perhaps  they  are  the  same, 

They  give  us  honors  for  the  kill, 

As  though  we  killed  for  fame. 

They  put  a  garland  on  us, 

For  such  is  glory’s  gain, 

Won  in  the  heat  of  battle, 

Bought  with  grief  and  pain. 

Your  hope  and  my  hope — 

We’ll  trust  it  in  our  gun. 

I  hear  the  call  to  arms,  brother, 

The  battle  has  begun. 

Come — out  across  the  field,  brother, 

Over  that  screaming  Hell, 

I’ll  meet  you  in  the  smoke  and  flame — 
Soldier,  I  wish  you  well. 


John  C.  Kelly. 


TO— 

If,  like  Alcaeus,  I  might  sing 
Of  love,  since  you  are  Sappho-wise, 
Would  I,  lyre-armed  and  wondering, 

Find  phrases  futile  where  your  eyes 
Could  calm  the  silent  thundering 
Of  songs  still-born — a  fond  surmise? 

For  I  may  sing — the  gods  are  sweet; 

Alcaeus’  gift  in  part  is  mine. 

Your  eyes  are  Sappho’s,  code-complete! 

And  we  may  quaff  at  anodyne 
To  masquerading  life — ’tis  meet 
We  drown  opinion  in  warm  wine. 

Now,  may  I  sing?  The  moon  is  low  — 
Alcaeus’  lyrics  failed  before 
The  moon  set.  Sappho  let  him  go, 
Loving  him;  loved  approval  more 
And  died  of  silence — would  you  know 
With  me  the  white  Aeolian  shore? 


Charles  F.  Stack. 


Supplication 

Forget  me  not  when  cares  essay 
To  halt  my  wonder-bordered  way, 

When  some  archer  of  the  sun 
Will  pace  my  last  and  lonely  run, 

Forget  me  not. 

When  they  summon  whom  I  must  obey, 

And  I  walk  with  night,  who  walked  with  day, 
Though  links  that  bind  us  heart  to  heart 
Be  swiftly,  subtly  forced  apart, 

Forget  me  not. 

The  web  of  life  is  spun  of  woe, — 

I  have  no  sorrow  that  I  go; 

My  soul  this  parting  can  endure 
If  you  but  whisper  you  will  sure 
Forget  me  not. 

When  lights  we  may  not  see,  burn  low, 

And  words  we  may  not  learn,  we  know, 

I  shall  not  shrink  as  most  men  do 
For  have  you  not  promised  to 
Forget  me  not? 


Edward  U.  Lee. 


To  a  Girl  in  a  Book 

From  out  my  book  come  dreams, 

Flitting,  leaping,  thronging; 

A  dream  of  you  as  I  remember, 

Waiting,  loving,  longing. 

Bringing  back  your  eyes  so  blue, 

The  perfume  of  your  golden  tresses, 

The  color  of  your  wind-stained  cheek, 

The  memory  of  your  sweet  caresses. 

And  when  I  close  my  little  book, 

To  wait  alone  another  day, 

My  heart  locks  up  these  memories, 

And  guards  them  lest  they  steal  away. 

Francis  Higgins. 


To  a  Returning  Poet 

We’re  bad,  O,  Poet! 

At  verse. 

You’re  good,  we  know  it, 
When  worse. 

So  grant  us,  by  stages, 

Your  rhymes, 

As  plumes  for  these  pages, 

At  times! 


Nicholas  J.  Wells. 


Fantasy 

I  sought  my  love  at  the  break  of  dawn, 

I  sought  her  with  morning  stars  as  guide, 
I  sought  my  love  on  the  dewy  morn, 

But  my  love  came  not  to  my  side. 

I  sought  my  love  when  noon  was'  high, 
When  shimmering  heat  rose  o’er  the  land. 
I  could  not  hear  her  quiet  voice, 

Nor  feel  the  touch  of  her  cool  white  hand. 

But  when  the  winds  of  evening  blow, 

With  sweet  caress  and  gentle  sigh, 

I  see  her  coming  in  the  dusk, 

The  Star  of  Evening  in  the  sky. 

Yet  she  is  cold,  and  even  though 
The  nightingale  sings  to  her  praise, 

She  does  not  list  to  him  or  me, 

Nor  wait  our  song  or  love-turned  phrase. 

She  only  laughs  and  e’en  the  bird, 

Will  cease  his  errant  singing, 

And  wait  to  see  her  twinkling  smile, 

That  through  the  sky  comes  winging. 

So  must  I  seek  at  morning  tide, 

And  so  must  seek  at  noon, 

For  in  the  evening  hope  is  gone, 

Her  love  is  only  for  the  moon. 


John  C.  Kelly. 


Some  Wandering  Words 

on  Writing 

by 

Nicholas  J.  Wells 

THEY  tell  that  writing  is  an  art.  Aye,  an  art.  Yet,  the 
more  I  acquaint  myself  with  some  results  of  this  “art,”  I 
feel  lured  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  more  than  an  art  .  .  .  it 
is  a  mild  madness.  The  states  of  frenzied  argumentation,  frantic  de¬ 
struction,  and  pleading  persuasion,  to  which  the  writers  one  reads  can 
bring  themselves,  can  come  only  from  some  sort  of  perverted  intellects. 
The  change  in  the  author’s  normal  state  of  mind  is  sometimes  for  the 
better,  sometimes  for  the  worse.  The  author,  sitting  down  to  write 
in  a  natural  state,  feeling  as  blithe  and  as  gay  as  the  proverbial  lark, 
will  dash  off  line  after  line  of  love-lyric  that  can  only  be  understood 
by  a  reader  capable  of  throwing  himself  into  a  similar  state  of  wing¬ 
ing  thought.  Or  the  author,  sitting  down  after  a  meal  of  hated  hash, 
or  a  cold  and  dismal  cup,  will  hurl  a  whole  horde  of  vitriolic  words 
against  anything  and  everything  that  is  to  most  men’s  liking. 

But  you  never  can  tell.  The  author  is  so  uncomprehensible  in 
nature  (and  this  is  especially  so  after  he  has  convinced  himself  that  he 
is  an  author)  that  all  causes  which,  according  to  all  normal  laws  of 
existence  demand  a  certain  effect,  will  almost  invariably  be  compelled 
to  rest  content  with  totally  unexpected  effects.  The  author  may  start 
to  write,  feeling  about  as  merry  as  a  flea  in  a  fish-bowl,  and  proceed 
to  yodel  of  his  ascension  to  aerial  heights  of  unutterable  joy.  Or, 
with  usual  queerness,  when  happy  as  a  hen  who  has  just  brought  forth 
her  first  egg,  write  of  grim  tragedy  and  stark  realism. 

Oh,  yes,  the  author  is  as  queer  a  bird  as  any  ancient  mariner  ever 
saw.  And  it  seems,  judging  from  those  whom  I’ve  had  any  chance  to 
study,  that  the  more  understandable  they  are  in  their  natures,  the 
better  they  are  in  their  writings.  Now,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  do  not 
know  so  much  about  them  from  a  psychoanalytic  viewpoint.  I  am 
merely  wondering  in  my  weird,  verbal  way  what  an  author  would  look 
like  if  we  were  to  turn  him  inside  out.  Oh!  wait!  wait!  Please  be 
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patient.  Gracious  me,  I’m  not  inciting  you  to  go  forth  and  kill  one, 
just  to  twist  him  curiously  inside  out.  No,  not  at  all.  They’re  queer 
enough  on  the  outside.  But  as  to  the  inner  workings  of  their  imagina¬ 
tion  and  reason,  do  you  ever  ask  yourself  what  is  an  author  like? 
When  I  was  but  a  bambino,  I  used  to  think  of  what  a  fine  life  an 
author’s  must  be,  with  nothing  to  do  but  write  and  write,  and  to  receive 
for  such  loafing  labor,  great  sums  of  the  wherewithal.  Poor  simple 
child! 

The  most  interesting  and,  to  me,  the  most  charming  part  of  being 
an  author,  was  always  the  obviousness  of  his  “difference.”  I  had 
heard,  and  I  had  read  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  absent-mindedness 
and  the  slight  insanity  of  famous  writers,  and  such.  The  drugs  of 
Poe,  and  the  daze  and  squalor  of  “Sam”  Johnson  were  for  me  a  child¬ 
hood  attraction  .  .  .  especially  the  squalor  that  a  watching  mother’s  eye 
too  often  discovered  just  aft  of  my  ears.  Later,  noticing  my  own  ex¬ 
treme  nervousness,  and  proclivity  to  an  absent  mind,  I  persuaded  my¬ 
self  that  I  should  start  to  write.  And  write  I  did.  That  is  the  only  rea¬ 
son  why  you  happen  to  be  reading  a  written  word  of  mine.  And  I  have 
found  this  “writing,”  to  dignify  my  scribblings  with  a  noble  appella¬ 
tion,  rather  a  lark.  It  was  the  idea  that  writers  were  a  little  off  that 
attracted  me  to  writing.  Knowing  from  long  acquaintance  with  my¬ 
self  that  I  certainly  am  in  a  state  wherein  I  should  not  be  held  too 
strictly  responsible  for  my  ravings,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
I  was  made  from  some  mud  that  our  good  God  had  left  over,  after 
he  had  made  an  author.  And  so,  it  is  not  terribly  strange  that  I  some¬ 
times  wonder  about  the  inner  workings  of  authors. 

Why  do  authors  write?  I  imagine  that  they  must  feel  some  sort 
of  urge,  or  whispering  of  a  muse.  This  is  one  of  the  many  reasons 
why  my  verbalizations  are  not  of  authorical  creation :  I  write  only  by 
dint  of  racking  a  brain  which  is  perfectly  willing  to  curl  up  and  snooze 
the  whole  day  long.  It  must  be  a  marvelously  divine  gift,  this  ability 
to  sit  down  to  perfectly  blank  sheets  of  paper  and  fill  them,  on  and  on, 
with  words,  either  of  wisdom  or  wildness;  to  write  long  and  con¬ 
nectedly  of  things.  It  is  just  as  great  a  gift  to  be  able  to  pen  a  poetic 
picture,  even  if  you  look  upon  metre  as  merely  manacling. 

Where  do  they  get  their  ideas?  If  I  should  spend  a  year  and 
a  day,  searching  for  an  idea  for  a  good  story,  poem,  or  essay,  never 
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would  I  find  it.  That  is  why  I  always  write  gropingly,  without  definite 
ideas,  making  up  what  I  have,  at  times,  as  I  go  along.  I  suppose  that 
if  there  were  someone  able  to  answer  aright  this  question:  Why  is 
an  author?  we  should  have  the  whole  secret  of  authorship.  But  since 
no  one  can  answer,  (or  perhaps  I  should  better  say  that  no  one  has 
shouted  an  answer  loud  enough  for  my  ears  to  hear)  one  must  answer 
the  question  himself,  to  his  own  liking. 

There  are  authors  and  authors  .  .  .  author-celebrities  and  literary 
hacks.  All  have  their  purpose.  All  drop  in  their  contribution  to  this 
thing  called  Literature.  The  literary  hack  may  have  his  moment, 
and  create  a  masterpiece;  and  the  author-celebrity,  too,  has  his 
moments,  when  he  writes  stuff  no  whit  better  than  the  hack’s.  How 
often  have  I  read  an  author’s  work  or  two  and  found  them 
full  of  sense  and  pleasure,  and  then  sought  more  of  the  worthy’s 
books,  expecting  like  quality,  only  to  find  again  and  again, 
terrible  disappointments.  Yet,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  there 
they  are  ...  all  writing.  Wells  (he  of  the  H.  G.)  has  it  that 
“the  literary  life  is  one  of  the  modern  forms  of  adventure.” 
I  imagine  that  it  is  quite  that.  There  are  times  when  the  novelist, 
poet,  essayist,  or  what-not,  has  his  inspirations  and  writes  really  good 
works.  Influenced  by  the  worth  of  that  work,  I  suppose,  he  keeps  right 
on  writing,  hoping  for  another  dream  to  come  sometime,  that  he  may 
again  crystallize  it  to  win  merit  and  money.  Nowadays,  with  our 
journalists  so  numerous  and  education  so  universal,  there  is  much 
writing  done  by  those  who  make  no  claim  to  Authorship.  But  your 
true  author,  it  seems,  lives  only  to  be  an  Author.  For  the  most  part 
he  thinks  that  because  he  has  written  one  great  work,  all  his  labor 
gives  him  a  like  result.  This  was  another  reason  for  my  attraction  to 
the  state  of  writing:  the  blessing  that  the  writer  has  in  his  power 
ever  to  imagine  himself  among  the  great,  even  though  he  knows  he 
is  not  yet  there ;  his  self  confidence,  his  lofty  seat  in  his  little  world, 
his  leapings  to  the  limelight,— in  short,  his  paradoxical  air  of  complete 
blase. 

The  modern  authors  are  as  a  whole  delightful.  Delightful,  not  in 
an  effeminate  way,  but  honestly  pleasing.  In  their  mannerisms  they 
are,  I  believe,  just  as  odd,  or  indifferent  to  adverse  criticism  as  those 
of  other  days.  From  their  statements,  and  from  conversation  with 
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minute  story-writers,  poets,  essayists,  k.  t.  1.,  of  my  own  acquaintance, 
I  understand  that  they  are  as  susceptible  to  sudden  changes  of 
thought,  purpose,  and  even  style,  as  any  of  the  old-timers.  Of  course 
there  are  many  writers  of  the  present  day,  as  of  yesterday,  who  write 
in  large  measure  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  bamboozle  a  gullible 
public;  to  play  up  to  the  desires  of  a  certain  weak-minded  class;  to 
assault  every  ideal  that  a  man  ever  had.  I  cannot  care  for  a  writer 
who  can  write,  and  be  so  absolutely  insincere  that  his  prejudice  fairly 
seeps  from  between  his  lines.  No.  To  me,  such  a  one  is  unworthy 
of  the  title  author,  and  of  the  name  hack.  I  can  enjoy  reading  an 
opinion  that  is  wholly  opposed  to  mine,  when  the  author  is  sincere. 
But,  otherwise,  no.  It  would  seem  that  a  great  fault  of  many  of 
today’s  fine  stylists  is  their  lack  of  sincerity,  of  noble  purpose.  To 
be  innocent  of  such  fault,  the  writer  does  not  necessarily  need  to 
be  serious.  Too  often  evil  lurks  unexpectedly  in  phlegmatic  strains. 
The  novels,  poems,  and  essays  written  to  attack,  by  ridicule  or  rabid 
reason,  morality  or  even  propriety,  have  resultingly  incorporated 
under  their  outward  perfumes  a  vile  odor.  Thackeray’s  blessing  is 
now  more  than  ever  necessary: 

“Ah,  ye  knights  of  the  pen!  May  honor  be  your  shield  and  truth  tip 
your  lances!  Be  gentle  to  all  gentle  people.  Be  modest  to  women.  Be 
tender  to  children.  And  as  for  the  Ogre  Humbug,  out  sword  and  have  at 
him.” 

The  regular  author  must  have  certainly  have  no  such  disgust 
about  the  tedium  of  existence  that  most  of  us  so  often  suffer.  He, 
and  especially  so  if  he  is  a  poet,  must  have  such  a  soaring  soul,  even 
though  he  be  afflicted  with  heartburn  and  toothache,  that  he  tran¬ 
scends  for  times  the  monotony  of  existence,  even  as  the  mystics.  Some 
writers,  indeed,  have  been  mystics  throughout  their  writings,  their 
very  souls,  as  well  as  pens,  going  out  to  meet  a  Heaven’s.  Whether 
or  not  they  became  mystic  solely  through  their  writing  is  a  matter 
unknown  to  me.  But  even  the  hack,  as  I’ve  said,  must  have  his 
moments;  moments  when  a  great  idea  is  born,  to  be  cared  for  and 
wept  over,  until  at  last  it  grows  up  to  be  a  worthy  work.  I  shouldn’t 
wonder  if  even  the  sleepy  old  essayist  of  yesterday  found  flight  to 
higher  spheres  for  some  of  his  written  words. 

The  writer  goes  for  a  ride  in  a  commonplace  taxi.  Later  there 
will  be  a  story,  perhaps,  with  a  taxi-driving  hero;  a  poem  dedicated 
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to  taxies  or  their  drivers;  an  essay  on  the  amenities  or  difficulties  of 
driving  taxies,  or  riding  in  them.  The  novelist  finds  characters  in  a 
weary  train  ride;  the  poet  sees  a  girl  to  dream  about  in  verse;  the 
essayist  transcribes  the  monotony  of  the  tiring  journey,  to  spritely 
entertaining  paragraphs.  Thus  they  must  live,  going  here  and  there, 
and  finding  everywhere  material  for  words,  whether  they  transform 
the  material  to  words  or  not.  When  they  are  not  writing,  they  bask 
in  the  pleasure  of  their  intentions. 

Then,  too,  writing  gives  a  man  a  source  of  exasperation.  By  this 
I  mean  that  the  man  filled  with  wild  or  raging  ideas  on  any  subject 
can  write  them  down  and  attempt  their  analysis.  By  so  doing,  he 
spares  his  friends  a  vituperative  account  of  his  thoughts,  and  sees  the 
overwrought  appearance  of  those  thoughts,  giving  him  the  light  to 
sensify  them  a  bit.  If  this  is  done  assiduously,  a  man  can  acquire 
more  true  self-confidence  in  his  own  presentation  of  thought,  for  the 
practice  will  work  for  a  clearer,  more  logical  manner  of  self-expres¬ 
sion.  And  even  in  the  case  of  the  most  frenzied  of  fanatical  ultra¬ 
moderns,  the  writing  of  their  chimeras  in  verse  and  prose  probably 
serves  to  let  forth  a  great  deal  of  the  venom  that  makes  them  so  hate¬ 
ful  of  rational  standards.  This  is  well,  I  should  say,  for  if  they  did 
not  allow  it  to  escape  somehow,  they  might  do  worse  things,  in  the 
way  of  murder,  rapine,  and  what-not.  But  then,  I  don’t  think  that 
they’re  near  as  wild  and  wicked  as  they’d  have  us  believe,  do  you? 
Really,  I  feel  that  some  of  them  should  be  spanked.  The  others,  the 
false  prophets,  the  sex  contortionists,  and  the  rest  of  like  stamp,  should 
be  shoved  forever  into  waste  baskets. 

It  must  be  enjoyable,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  that  one  meets 
everywhere  in  life,  to  be  an  author,  a  thoroughly  hundred  per  cent 
author.  The  ability  to  guide  words  here  and  there,  to  weave  with 
them  fine  prose  and  poetry,  is  well  worth  its  place  (as  an  art)  beside 
the  finest  of  the  arts.  From  the  most  hysterical  writing  of  literary 
fanatics  not  one  extreme,  to  the  most  space-filling  journalese  of 
periodical  hacks,  there  is  writing;  writing  that  is  serving  a  purpose. 
All  the  written  words  carrying  their  impressions  and  information  to 
the  reader  are  related  to  the  verbalizing  of  the  fine  author,  for  words 
are  always  words.  Everywhere  men  (the  “men”  embracing  “women,” 
of  course)  are  dealing  more  and  more  with  words,  somewhere  between 
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the  two  extremes.  To  repeat:  it  is  literature  in  the  making;  literature, 
good  and  not  so  good.  To  me  there  is  no  ordinary  calling  full  of  more 
interest  than  that  of  letters,  of  the  manipulation  of  words  to  express 
perfectly  one’s  thought. 

So  popular  has  the  art  of  writing  become,  that  spurious  schools 
have  widely  sprung  up,  professing  the  power  to  make  a  writer  out  of 
anyone,  upon  the  payment  of  a  certain  pecuniary  emolument.  Al¬ 
though  I  do  not  know  much  about  these  schools,  I  believe  that  they 
must  be,  as  a  newspaper  feature-writer  has  said,  of  no  practical  value, 
for  fine  writing  is  something  that,  if  not  born  in  a  man,  cannot  usually 
be  acquired.  One  may  teach  a  man  how  to  write  properly,  from  a 
grammatical  standpoint,  but  that  is  not  making  a  true  writer,  an 
author,  out  of  him.  That  “poets  are  born,  not  made,”  is  common 
enough  knowledge.  And  so  it  is  with  any  real  author.  He  must  have 
his  inspirations  ;  and  along  with  them  possess  the  gifts  of  style  and 
imagination,  combined  with  the  labor  of  written  self-expression.  His 
thoughts  must  take  words,  and  these  words  must  be  the  right  words. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand  all  writers  are  not  authors.  No.  Still,  if  a 
man  does  have  a  penchant  for  the  composing  of  written  thought,  it 
seems  to  me  that  he  would  have  no  need  to  go  to  a  special  school  to 
be  just  an  ordinary  “writer,”  for  by  the  very  fact  that  he  has  a  liking 
for  writing,  he  evinces  a  trace  of  some  small  inspiration,  which  the 
self-taught  talent  of  prolonged  practice  and  deep  reading  should  de¬ 
velop.  Half  the  joy  of  extensive  reading  comes  from  the  exhilaration 
that  one  gets  from  the  imitation  of  the  styles  of  the  various  authors 
read.  If  one  spends  long  hours  at  reading,  and  lets  it  go  at  that,  with 
no  other  benefit  than  that  momentary  one  gained  merely  from  the 
pleasure  of  the  written  words,  he  loses  more  than  half  the  good  of  a 
worthwhile  work.  It  is  only  in  the  slow  digestion  of  the  pithy  por¬ 
tions  and  in  the  imitation  of  the  most  attractive  sections,  that  a  reader, 
and  especially  one  interested  in  writing,  gets  the  rewards  with  which 
good  books  abound.  Reading  and  writing  are  just  about  as  inseparable 
as  ham  and  eggs.  (I  crave  pardon  if  my  comparisons  run  to  food, 
but  the  dinner  hour  draws  nigh.) 

...  I  was  going  to  let  this  spasm  end  with  the  above  para¬ 
graph,  but  I’ve  just  noticed  that  I’ve  lost  my  fountain  pen  cap.  And 
yesterday  I  lost  my  library  card.  And  I’ve  forgotten  to  do  an  errand 
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that  my  sister  repeatedly  drilled  into  me  that  I  was  to  do.  And  last 
night  I  dropped  a  letter  into  a  mail  box  without  addressing  it.  And  this 
morning— Oh!  well!  No  wonder  I  have  a  liking  for  authors.  I’m 
in  an  awful  daze  myself. 

And,  again,  as  luck  or  fate  would  have  it,  I  just  now  happened  on 
this  poem  by  Morley: 

A  GRACE  BEFORE  WRITING 
This  is  a  sacrament,  I  think, 

Holding  the  bottle  toward  the  light,, 

As  blue  as  lupin  gleams  the  ink; 

May  Truth  be  with  me  as  I  write! 

That  small,  dark  cistern  may  afford 
Reunion  with  some  banished  friend, — 

And  with  this  ink  I  have  just  poured 
May  none  but  honest  words  be  penned! 

Would  that  every  written  work  was  sincerely  prefaced  with  some 
such  prayer.  Then  would  writings  ever  serve  us,  and  we  should  love 
them,  all  and  all. 


“  Suffer  the  Little  Children” 

by 

John  J.  Spencer 

i. 

THE  shadows  of  twilight  are  softly  creeping  over  a  little  Galilean 
hillside.  The  multitude  have  dispersed,  but  some  still  linger 
about  a  man  of  kingly  presence  who  sits  resting  on  a  throne¬ 
like  rock.  They  are  chiefly  mothers  who  are  bringing  their  young  to 
him  that  he  may  bless  them.  The  man  is  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom 
men  call  the  Christ,  and  who  for  nearly  two  years  now  has  been  going 
over  the  land,  teaching  and  healing.  Of  better  than  middle  height,  a 
passive  strength  is  evident  in  his  broad  shoulders  and  his  powerful, 
though  graceful  hands.  He  is  bearded  and  his  hair  falls  softly  to  his 
shoulders.  His  face  is  tanned  and  his  eyes  are  the  clear,  bright  eyes 
of  one  who  knows  the  open,  who  has  slept  beneath  the  star  studded 
sky,  who  has  felt  the  lash  of  the  wind  as  it  sweeps  over  the  barren 
places,  and  who  knows  not  the  disease  that  is  luxury.  He  smiles  as 
the  mothers  place  their  babes  in  his  arms  and  lead  the  older  children  to 
his  knee,  and  his  smile,  though  kind  and  of  heavenly  sweetness,  is, 
withal,  a  trifle  weary.  The  long  day  has  seen  him  moving  among 
the  people  healing,  consoling  and  preaching  the  word  of  God,  and 
now  the  evening  finds  him  concealing  a  natural  weariness.  Those 
behind  him,  his  immediate  followers,  noting  this,  come  forward 
solicitously  and  make  to  send  the  mothers  and  their  little  folk  away. 
But  he  motions  them  back,  saying  reproachfully,  “Suffer  the  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,  for  in  their  innocence  they  are  like  the 
angels  in  Heaven.”  Saying  this,  he  allows  his  hand  to  rest  gently  upon 
the  head  of  a  sturdy  lad  who  stands  at  his  knee,  gazing  at  him  with 
frank  brown  eyes.  The  boy  stands  entranced  until  his  mother  draws  him 
away  that  the  others  who  press  behind  may,  in  their  turn,  be  blessed. 
Clinging  to  his  mother’s  skirt,  he  is  led  homeward,  craning  back  his 
neck  for  still  another  glimpse  until  the  brow  of  the  hill  shuts  off  from 
his  sight  the  kindly  figure  on  the  throne-like  rock. 
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“suffer  the  little  children” 

And  the  little  lad,  Simon,  son  of  Joachim,  the  carpenter  of 
Bethulia,  remembered  often  the  ecstasy  that  he  had  felt  when  the  kind, 
strong  hand  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  rested  lightly  upon  his  head. 

II. 

A  year  has  passed,  and  Joachim,  the  carpenter  of  Bethulia,  his 
wife  and  son,  Simon,  have  come  to  Jerusalem  to  visit  with  kinsfolk.  A 
great  stir  and  unrest  are  upon  the  Holy  City  and  the  people  are  rush¬ 
ing  to  the  gate  whence  leads  the  road  to  Mount  Golgotha,  where 
criminals  are  put  to  death.  Simon  and  his  parents  are  caught  in  the 
throng  and  carried  beyond  the  gate  and  onto  the  mountain  road. 
Joachim  shouts  to  one  near  him,  and  inquires  the  meaning  of  what 
is  occurring.  The  one  addressed,  not  stopping,  flings  back  over  his 
shoulder,  “Three  criminals  are  to  be  crucified,  among  them  one  who 
claims  that  he  is  God.  For  three  years  the  people  have  believed  him 
a  great  prophet,  but  now  he  is  to  be  slain.” 

Others  push  between  and  the  little  family  are  hurried  along  by 
those  behind.  At  last  they  reach  the  top  of  the  mount,  and  Simon, 
breathless  with  the  pace  at  which  he  has  been  forced  along,  is  dragged 
behind  his  mother  as  she  forces  her  way  through  the  jostling  crowd 
gathered  there  for  the  gruesome  spectacle. 

Who  shall  ever  fathom  the  paradoxical  twist  of  the  mind  that 
brings  men,  whose  constant  fear  is  the  approach  of  cold-breathed 
Azrael,  gleefully  crowding  about  the  gibbet  to  harry  the  soul  of  the 
condemned  in  its  last  moments.  How  terrible  is  this  blood  lust  that 
brings  the  vicious  rat  of  the  gutters  and  the  white  livered  rich  man 
alike  to  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  where  he  may,  with  impunity,  hurl 
malediction  on  the  doomed  and  lick  his  excited  lips  in  joy  at  the 
slaughter. 

Such  is  the  motley  crowd  through  which  Simon  is  pulled  by  his 
mother  in  her  anxiety  to  reach  a  point  of  vantage.  Suddenly  there  is  an 
open  space  before  them  where  the  angry  rays  of  a  blood  red  sun  blind 
the  eye,  and  little  Simon,  looking  up,  sees  three  men  raised  over  his 
head  on  cross-pieces  of  wood.  The  central  figure— No —  !  It  can  not  be 
he!  Shielding  his  eyes  against  the  torrid  rays  which  seem  about  to 
consume  the  earth,  the  boy  looks  again.  It  is  he !  It  is  the  Kind  One ! 

“Mother,”  asks  the  lad,  “what  are  they  doing  to  the  Kind  Man  ?” 
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Be  silent,  my  son,”  replies  the  wife  of  Joachim,  “He  is  a  wicked 
man  and  the  people  are  punishing  him.” 

The  little  boy  wonders  at  these  things,  and  ponders  over  them  in 
his  mind,  the  while  watching  the  face  of  the  Kind  One.  Jesus  lets 
His  gaze  wander  over  the  throng,  sees  the  innocent,  troubled  face 
turned  up  to  Him  and  smiles  upon  it  despite  his  pain.  The  child, 
seeing  Him  smile,  slips  beneath  the  arm  of  a  hard-faced  legionary  and, 
weeping  bitterly,  throws  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross. 

His  mother  rushes  angrily  after  him,  seizes  him  by  the  shoulder 
and  drags  him  roughly  back  into  the  throng,  shaking  him  violently 
as  the  head  of  Jesus  bows  in  death.  The  elements  are  let  loose,  and 
the  roars  of  thunder,  the  flash  of  lightning  across  a  somber  sky,  the 
dull,  deep  moans  of  a  bereaved  earth  drive  the  anger  from  the 
woman’s  mind  and  replace  it  with  a  fear  of  the  unknown  which  sends 
her  scurrying  to  the  shelter  of  the  city,  pulling  the  sobbing  Simon  after 
her. 

III. 

Ten  years  later,  in  the  gathering  dusk  a  ghostlike  figure  flits 
through  one  of  Jerusalem’s  filthy  streets  with  a  pack  of  human  wolves 
in  close  pusuit.  The  pack  is  gaining  and  when  its  snarling  breath  is 
fetid  upon  his  neck  the  fugitive  turns  into  an  opening  off  the  street. 
Too  late  the  fading  light  discloses  to  him  that  he  is  in  a  cul  de  sac. 
There  is  now  no  turning  back,  for  the  rabble  are  upon  him.  Already 
they  turn  in  from  the  street,  and  seeing  their  prey  entrapped,  pick 
up  stones.  They  raise  up  a  cry  of  triumph,  and  the  very  stones  in  the 
walls  shrink  at  the  blood  lust  in  their  tones. 

The  fugitive  shudders  and  slips  back  to  the  further  wall,  where 
a  beam  of  light  from  a  dingy  shop  illumines  a  patch  of  the  dirty 
brick.  His  head  lies  within  the  square  of  light  and  there  he  stands 
proudly,  his  face  proud  and  stern,  yet  happy,  and  his  body  erect  in 
the  ever-thickening  darkness. 

Arrayed  about  him,  in  a  half-circle  like  pariah  dogs  waiting  an 
opportunity  to  attack  their  prey,  are  his  pursuers,  their  harsh,  rat¬ 
like  features  unsoftened  by  the  dusk  and  their  eyes  gleaming  with 
cruel  expectancy. 

“Kill  the  Christian  cur!”  shouts  a  hoarse  voice. 

“Aye !  Kill  him !  Kill  him !  ”  echo  the  mob. 
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“suffer  the  little  children” 

Still  they  hesitate,  as  do  all  cravens,  and  even  their  numbers  do 
not  seem  to  give  them  courage  to  attack  from  the  front. 

“Come!  Come!”  taunts  the  Christian,  “Do  the  vermin  fear  a 
single  unarmed  follower  of  the  Nazarene?” 

A  hand  flashes  upward  from  the  back  of  the  pack  and  a  stone, 
cunningly  hurled,  strikes  the  Christian  on  the  temple  and  fells  him. 
The  mob  rush  forward,  unafraid  now,  and  beat  and  trample  him  until 
the  footsteps  of  the  guard  frighten  them,  and  then  mingle  with  the 
shadows,  and  are  gone. 

Slowly  the  moon  rises  in  a  starless  sky  and  creeps  over  the  city, 
uncovering  wretchedness  and  squalor,  luxury  and  sin,  feasting  and 
famine,  and  all  the  strange  and  familiar  things  found  at  night  in  a 
great  city,  until  it  reaches  a  vile  alley,  where  it  seems  to  pause  and 
look  sorrowfully  down  upon  some  sad  spectacle. 

At  the  foot  of  a  bare  wall,  unbroken  by  gate  or  ventrice,  his  bloody 
forehead  kissed  gently  by  a  flitting  moonbeam,  lies  a  young  man,  upon 
whose  lifeless  face  the  silver  softness  discloses  a  happy  smile. 

A  provident  cloud  obscures  the  moon,  and  only  the  sharpest  of 
eyes  can  discern  a  movement  in  the  blackness  as  two  figures  glide  to 
the  still  figure,  bend  over  him  and  then,  raising  him  up,  bear  him 
swiftly  away  through  the  night. 

And  behind  them  there  is  no  sign  that  they  have  ever  been  there, 
save  that  the  darkness,  by  its  very  thickness,  holds  in  its  gentle  clasp 
their  last  words,  “Simon  is  with  the  Lord.” 


In  a  New  Role 

by 

Hugh  J.  Gordon 

IF  one  were  to  sit  down  and  begin  to  write  of  the  different  in¬ 
fluences  which  have  motivated  productions  upon  the  modern 
stage,  a  numerous  company  of  contributing  forces  would  declare 
themselves  instantly.  When  the  count  was  taken  it  would  be  seen 
that  while  the  stage  is  tending  toward  something,  its  progress  is  similar 
to  a  play  of  many  scenes.  Only  under  the  figure  of  a  chameleonic 
theatre  could  one  group  the  different  kinds  of  play,  the  absorption 
of  ancient  single  elements  and  the  projection  of  diversified  themes. 
One  would  be  tempted  to  say  that  in  her  praiseworthy  actualization  of 
life  the  stage  had  covered  every  possible  phase  of  the  admittedly 
complex  business  we  call  life.  The  stage  has  been  doing  that  for 
years,  but  it  is  the  present  complexity  that  baffles  one.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  that  the  theatre  could  be  crystallized  while  it  is  in  such  a 
formative  period  (again  there  are  some  who  would  defy  and  deny  any 
crystallization) ;  so  it  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that  these  days 
might  opportunely  be  called  the  Period  of  Transition.  The  trouble 
is  that  while  we  know  whence  we  come  and  why  we  go,  we  can  only 
guess  as  to  where  we  go.  Some  of  us  would  hasten  the  day,  others 
would  linger  on  such  effete  principles  of  action  as  lubricity  and  Freud¬ 
ism  to  hold  the  ears  of  an  audience  that  is  confessedly  weary  of  such 
trappings. 

As  we  gradually  (and  thankfully)  leave  what  the  theatre  of  1926 
and  more  dimly  1927,  will  always  typify,  we  have  no  little  specula¬ 
tion  as  to  just  what  the  stage  of  the  next  few  years  is  to  embody. 
Without  any  doubt  one  theme  that  is  bound  to  be  elaborated  with 
the  variety  of  thought  and  emotional  value  the  subject  is  capable  of, 
is  the  negro.  There  are  very  evident  reasons  why  the  negro  has 
never  played  a  serious  part  on  the  American  stage;  these  reasons, 
however,  were  more  transitory  than  intrinsic  to  the  negro,  and  with 
their  gradual  evolution  he  has  begun  to  take  his  place.  What  the 
future  holds  for  him  is  more  a  question  of  “what”  than  “if.”  He  has, 
at  least,  obtained  a  hearing.  For  many  years  the  negro  has  had  to 
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confine  himself  to  burnt  cork  and  all  that  it  signifies— in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  it  meant  a  white  man  in  the  role.  Gradually,  due  to  his 
dancing  and  the  manner  of  singing  peculiar  to  his  race,  the  negro  has 
obtained  a  foothold.  This  is  hardly  the  place  to  discuss  music,  but 
has  it  not  been  the  same  in  that  field?  You  will  find  your  answer  in 
every  branch  of  it—  from  “Goin’  to  Shout,”  to  its  influence  in  the 
New  World  Symphony  of  Dvorak,  from  Willard  Robison  to  Roland 
Hayes.  I  would  say  that  people  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
negro  has  something  to  give.  There  is  a  value  behind  the  wealth  of 
his  tradition,  there  is  melody,  there  is  the  poignant,  human  “stuff”  that 
makes  plays.  By  that  I  allude  not  merely  to  the  tom-toms  of  the 
Congo  drum  as  played  by  Vachel  Lindsay.  That,  undoubtedly,  has 
its  place,  too,  but  the  negro  has  other,  more  human  qualities  that 
give  him  a  dramatic  value.  To  bring  these  to  the  light  of  day  will  be 
the  work  of  our  playwrights— we  will  not  have  a  real  negro  until 
they  do. 

We  might  paraphrase  the  old  saying  and  declare  that  there  are 
negroes  and  negroes.  Without  getting  into  any  race  riot  or  instituting 
propaganda  methods,  we  can  postulate  a  difference  in  habits  of  life, 
ambitions,  direction  of  energies  among  the  negroes  that  would  almost 
constitute  a  difference  in  nature.  Very  often  both  will  be  found  side 
by  side.  The  North  has  its  examples,  but  the  South  even  more  so. 
The  real  Southerner  can  find  many  things  to  admire  in  the  old  time 
“Mammy,”  while  he  refuses  to  walk  on  the  same  side  of  the  street 
with  her  son.  Carrying  this  problem  to  the  stage  there  is  a  question 
of  centralizing  the  two  characters,  or  ignoring  one  or  the  other.  To 
date,  in  the  few  plays  that  have  been  presented,  there  is  a  decided 
tendency  to  bring  the  lower,  more  grim  picture  onto  the  stage  as  that 
of  the  real  negro.  Without  going  into  an  apology  for  the  negro,  or 
carrying  on  what  might  seem  an  inevitable  discussion  of  the  negro’s 
sense  of  morality— I  mean  no  insult— there  is  another  side  it  would 
be  well  to  look  at,  there  is  another  portrait  of  the  negro  that  has  high 
dramatic  worth,  because  it  has  high  human  worth— it  is  more  cheer¬ 
ful,  more  ambitious,  more  healthy  and  wholesome.  I  would  prefer 
to  call  this  the  true  negro. 

Nobody  can  overlook  the  fact  that  the  particular  graces  which 
have  made  the  negro  welcome  as  a  hoofer,  comic,  and  singer  of  songs 
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give  him  an  equal  invitation  to  the  legitimate  stage.  We  are  finally 
beginning  to  realize  that  in  addition  to  these  the  race  possesses  a  fund 
of  characteristics  whose  development  would  add  much  to  the  theatre. 
We  cannot  neglect  the  many  spiritual  qualities  of  the  negro  which  the 
white  man  rarely  experiences.  The  long  years  of  conflict  and  sub¬ 
jection  have  wrought  an  indelible  mark  upon  the  black,  and  it  would 
be  strange  if  his  daily  life  did  not  give  evidence  of  his  heritage.  I 
spoke  a  moment  ago  of  spiritual  qualities.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
suffering  always  manages  to  soften  the  hardness  in  human  nature,  that 
it  produces  qualities  of  resignation,  fortitude,  even  of  content,  if  not 
happiness?  Is  it  not  the  acquired  characteristics  which  centuries  of 
literal  beatings  have  given  the  Irish  that  we  prize  most  in  the  son 
of  the  Gael?  May  it  not  be  the  same  with  the  negro?  One  difficulty 
is  that  people  are  too  prone  to  judge  and  write  by  age-old  opinions 
rather  than  experience.  In  other  days  artists  were  accustomed  to 
think  of  the  negro  as  an  “Uncle  Tom,”  or  an  “Eliza.”  Latterly  the 
theatre  would  seem  to  give  them  about  the  same  nature  and  ambition 
as  a  predatory  polecat.  If  our  play  authors  would  write  about  life 
as  they  see  it,  rather  than  as  they  read  about  it  in  their  scrapbook 
descriptions  of  lynchings,  we  would  be  assured  of  a  rational  type  in 
the  theatre.  What  we  need  is  a  little  more  emphasis  on  the  spiritual 
side  of  the  case.  Despite  its  failings,  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  held  a 
wealth  of  power  on  the  stage— there  was  something  in  it  that  the 
sentimental  and  melodramatic  could  not  spoil.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
same  could  be  done  today  ? 

It  has  become  the  fashion  of  late  years  to  make  the  theatre  the 
stamping  ground  of  every  controversy  or  problem  mankind  sets  before 
itself.  Shaw  devoted  himself  to  unashamed  propaganda  of  his 
theories.  Barrie’s  war  plays  perform  similar  service  along  more 
altruistic  lines  without  the  avowed  direction  the  Irish  playwright  uses. 
We  can  look  at  the  negro  on  the  stage  under  the  same  light.  He  has 
great  problems  before  him;  the  race  is  entering  upon  a  much  higher 
plane  of  development.  The  issues  are  broad  and  rather  well  defined. 
There  is  atmosphere  in  the  background  from  which  the  present  day 
negro  emerges.  There  is  also  a  sympathetic  coloring  around  his  path 
to  the  future.  We  look  in  vain  there  for  the  narrow  circumscribed 
lines  of  many  of  our  modern  plays.  We  have  so  worked  out  the  jazz 
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vein  (which  was  at  best  but  surface  ore)  that  we  should  be  glad 
to  fuse  this  new  element  into  our  plays.  It  will  be  a  welcome  step 
from  the  theatrical  spectacle  back  to  the  dramatic  opus. 

Another  phase  that  might  interest  us  in  this  matter  is  the  Amer¬ 
icanization  of  the  stage.  Our  plays  for  years  have  followed  the  fads 
and  fancies  of  fashion  to  such  an  extent  that  permanency  was  the 
last  thing  considered  or  even  desired.  Surfeited  with  such  names, 
people  are  asking  now  for  something  of  a  national  character;  they 
are  looking  for  American  opera,  American  authors,  plays  on  American 
themes.  When  Deems  Taylor  brought  out  his  “The  King’s  Hench¬ 
man,”  the  world  began  to  realize  that  at  last  we  were  nearing  the 
goal  aimed  at  by  Cadman  and  Herbert.  Would  it  be  too  much  to 
say  that  the  negro  might  furnish  us  material  for  one  phase  of  Amer¬ 
ican  life?  If  we  are  looking  for  folklore  the  black  is  steeped  in  it— 
fashioned  and  cut  to  American  patterns  from  centuries  of  tradition 
in  Africa  and  America.  If  we  are  looking  for  humanness  we  will  find 
it  in  the  pickaninny,  the  full-bosomed  “Mammy,”  or  the  earnest- 
minded  youth  of  today.  If  we  are  looking  for  life  we  will  find  a 
musical  pattern  of  it  in  a  people  that  have  learned  to  sing  even  at 
the  weariest  and  most  monotonous  of  tasks.  The  negro  has  his 
peculiar  tempo,  his  strange  rhythm,  his  colorful  dialect.  It  is  for 
us  to  select  the  significant  details  of  his  life,  submerged  for  years  in 
hearts  that  never  spoke  because  they  were  long  suffering,  or  because 
they  realized  the  futility  of  it.  These  we  must  arrange,  garb  them  in 
the  soft  drawl  of  the  South,  then  let  them  tread  the  boards  with  their 
characteristic  slow  shuffle  and  tell  the  story  of  the  true  negro. 

Those  of  us  who  have  found  the  modern  hysteria  for  realism 
drab  and  jejeune,  would  welcome  the  return  of  the  romantic  in  a  negro 
play.  It  would  be  a  consolation  to  see  it  staged,  lacking  the  wearisone 
detail  of  a  Sinclair  Lewis.  Surely  if  we  grant  the  picture  of  the  true 
negro  as  I  have  pictured  it,  we  must  admit  that  he  offers  a  theme 
that  covers  threadbare  patches,  or  at  least,  fixes  them  so  they  do 
not  obtrude  glaringly.  It  is  just  this  element  we  relish  in  the  negro 
singer :  he  disregards  reality,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  almost  ignor¬ 
ing  the  obvious.  Our  plays  need  something  like  that.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  negro  cannot  drop  his  banjo  and  his  soft  shoes  and 
transfer  his  energies  to  a  more  permanent  medium. 
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It  might  be  well  to  look  at  what  has  been  done  so  far.  Eugene 
O’Neill  has  produced  the  most  significant  plays,  “The  Emperor 
Jones,”  story  of  the  ex-Pullman  porter  who  became  ruler  of  a  Carib¬ 
bean  island,  and  then  died  through  the  force  of  his  ancestral  terrors ; 
it  was  practically  a  monologue  but  it  was  so  powerful  and  imaginative 
that  it  became,  in  one  night,  a  triumph  for  its  author  and  the  dramatic 
dignity  of  the  race  it  concerned.  Again  in  “All  God’s  Chillun  Got 
Wings,”  he  created  an  artistic  success.  More  recently  the  Pulitzer 
prize  play,  “In  Abraham’s  Bosom,”  has  played  here  in  Boston,  which, 
while  it  revealed  a  serious  portrayal  and  in  parts  a  powerful  tragedy 
of  negro  aspirations,  seemed  to  be  finer  in  intent  than  execution.  At 
present  “Porgy”  is  playing  in  New  York  in  the  capable  hands  of  Rose 
McClendon  and  Frank  Wilson.  The  reviewers  make  it  out  as  pre¬ 
senting  the  most  credible,  colorful  and  dramatic  negro  stage 
atmosphere  yet. 

Here  we  see  the  beginnings— the  possibilities— of  something  worth 
while  in  negro  plays.  Such  dramas  can  help  the  negro  as  well  as  the 
American  stage.  The  negro  is  a  large  figure  in  our  civilization  as  well 
as  our  population,  and  he  has  a  serious  contribution  to  make  to  our 
culture.  Just  as  he  has  permeated  music  with  his  melancholy  or 
jubilant  “spiritual,”  as  the  case  may  be,  just  as  he  has  invaded  the  comic 
stage,  so  he  can  build  around  himself  a  serious  dramatic  tradition 
giving  expression  to  the  finer  things  of  his  nature,  clothing  his  race, 
and  his  negro  art  with  a  new  dignity.  There  is  room  enough  for  good 
plays.  It  is  high  time  to  scratch  the  parody  from  the  lists.  Let  the 
negro  don  the  cothurni  and  stalk  on  the  stage.  He  has  a  timely 
message  to  send  across  the  “foots.” 
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WE  are  at  our  desk  again— you  can  visualize  the  scene— odds 
and  ends  of  magazines  to  right  and  left  of  us,  liberally 
marked  with  red  and  blue  ;  on  the  floor  discarded  envelopes 
and  wrappers— magazines  everywhere.  Whatever  others  may  think, 
the  position  of  Exchange  Editor  is  a  very  complacent  one,  it  is  about 
the  only  position  on  the  magazine  where  a  man  can  say  what  he  thinks, 
— and  no  reason  for  it  apparently!  Only  one  who  has  had  like  expe¬ 
riences  can  even  guess  at  the  tyrannic  poseur  an  Exchange  Editor  feels 
himself  to  be,  as  with  power  of  life  and  death,  he  stabs,  cuts,  decrees, 
worst  of  all,  ignores.  No  matter  that  his  criticisms  are  either  not 
read  or  laughed  at  by  others— it  never  reaches  his  ears  As  long  as 
he  gets  his  monthly  allotment  of  college  pabulum,  he  recks  little  what 
others  think  of  his  thoughts.  He  lives  in  a  world  of  his  own,  hedged 
in  by  poems  marked  with  bloody  red,  stories  over  which  he  faints  or 
fumes,  articles  that  bore  him  to  sleep  or  kindle  his  eye  in  enthusiasm 
(what  an  accomplishment  that  would  be) !  This  paragraph  soothes 
our  vanity;  it  has  been  piqued  of  late.  There  is  no  other  reason  for 
its  existence. 

Let  us  pick  up  our  clippings  one  by  one.  On  our  right  is  a  batch 
of  short  stories.  To  our  way  of  thinking  they  surpass  in  slight  degree 
those  of  last  month.  The  Smith  College  Monthly— Alumnae  number 
—has  a  fine  bit  of  work  in  “Aria.”  While  the  story  is  reminiscent  of 
the  jasmine  flower  in  “Aux  Italiens,”  it  has  a  sentimental  charm  about 
it  that  pleases.  “The  Brown  Door,”  of  The  Stanford  Literary  Maga¬ 
zine ,  does  what  it  can  with  a  theme  that  is  as  conventional  as  modern 
jazz  and  psychology.  This  magazine,  by  the  way,  is  producing  an 
excellent  frontispiece  each  month ;  the  cuts  are  in  fine  taste.  One  de¬ 
cided  fault  with  collegiate  short  stories  is  that  plot  has  been  cut  down 
to  a  minimum;  we  have  nothing  but  an  episode,  without  point,  in 
many  cases.  To  see  such  an  episode  elaborated  into  a  pleasing  picture 
is  a  satisfaction,  but  most  of  them  are  not  even  that.  They  are  nearer 
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to  offshoots  of  a  movie  scenario  developed  with  ramifications,  whose 
very  sap  is  the  sun  shining  on  her  delicate  profile  as  J.  Buddington 
puts  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder.  ...  No  matter  what  people  say,  a 
good  plot  with  action  is  still  necessary  for  a  satisfying  short  story. 

The  blood  and  thunder  medodramas  of  the  nineties  may  have  sinned, 
but,  at  least,  they  never  put  their  readers  to  sleep  with  somnolent 
wisps  of  analyzing  thought.  While  we  appreciate  the  worries  of 
editors  to  fill  space,  yet  we  say  that  slimmer  issues  for  six  months 
without  such  stories  as  we  decry  would  benefit  matters  immeasureably. 

“Revenge?”  in  the  Holy  Cross  Purple ,  is  a  very  interesting  story 
until  one  reaches  the  revenge,  which  is  pointless  and  unmotivated.  As 
a  good  example  of  the  episodic  method,  we  have  “Hellion,”  in  the 
same  magazine.  Though  its  contrasts  are  built  up  and  one  of  its 
characters  well  drawn,  yet  the  story,  as  a  whole,  does  not  impress. 
The  writer’s  evident  talent  might  have  been  expended  more  judiciously. 

The  Crimson  and  Gray  has  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  the  month 
in  “The  Lost  Key.”  There  is  action  and  development  above  the  or¬ 
dinary.  Following  the  present  flair  on  stage  and  screen  for  “mystery,” 
it  builds  up  a  situation  that  holds  one’s  attention  to  the  end.  Parts 
of  “You,  and  You,  and  You,”  are  pleasant  reading,  but  the  rest  of  it 
is  as  banal  as  anything  we  have  read  this  month. 

The  Canisius  Monthly  has  an  article  on  Shelley  that  has  genuine 
merit,  though  it  spends  too  much  time  and  space  on  well-known  facts 
of  his  life. 

When  we  come  to  the  poetry  of  the  month  we  are  by  no  means 
satisfied.  True,  there  are  some  bits  that  are  like  dim  echoes  and  fad¬ 
ing  colors,  but  the  great  majority  of  college  verse  shows  a  woeful  lack 
of  thought  and  care.  Thought  is  at  a  premium  while  rhythm  and 
cadences  clash  with  irritating  dissonances.  This  complaint  of  ours  is 
chronic  and  though  we  admit  the  ineffectuality  of  our  words  we 
declaim,  nevertheless,  against  the  turgid  blowings  or  the  silly  doggerel 
passing  for  verse  in  our  college  magazines.  If  some  of  the  writers  of 
verse  who  feel  enamored  of  people  of  the  other  sex  would  confine  their 
adjurations  to  their  inspirations  and  leave  their  frankincense  offerings 
where  their  savory  smoke  will  conceal  their  ill  effects,  one  part  of  the 
problem  would  be  settled.  Again,  if  poetry  editors  would  take  up 
their  red  pencils  and  banish  the  moon,  dam  the  purling  brook,  and 
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put  ladies  with  jeweled  eyes  and  pearly  teeth  in  plush-lined  caskets 
where  they  could  do  no  harm  to  anyone,  then  our  writers  might  try 
to  think  of  something  new  or  at  least  novel.  In  the  meantime,  to 
quote  one  of  our  friends,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  imagining 
our  ladies  as  they  would  look  after  being  clothed  in  their  metaphorical 
habiliments— a  sort  of  assembling  of  parts. 

Yet  let  us  give  merit  where  it  is  due.  William  J.  O’Connor  of 
the  Canisius  Monthly  deserves  praise  for  his  nine  poems  under  the 
caption,  “This  Side  Parnassus.”  Again,  in  the  Holy  Cross  Purple, 
John  J.  Feeney  has  “Tree  Dirge.”  The  lines  are  too  short  to  escape 
some  jingling,  but  the  simplicity  is  commendable.  The  ending  goes:— 


Perhaps  I’ll  be  a  farmer’s  shed, 
A  bannister,  a  baby’s  bed, 

A  wooden  toy  some  little  boy 
Will  hug  with  glee; 

Perhaps  I’ll  be 
A  coffin  for  the  dead. 


In  the  Georgetown  Journal  the  set  of  Valentines  by  Francis  X. 
Degnen  is  well  done.  With  the  proper  diversity  and  an  individual 
distinction  which  leaves  a  separate  charm  to  each  Valentine.  We 


liked  :— 


A  little  fellow — only  ten — has  puzzled  once  and  then  again, 

What  two  strange,  new  words  mean;  but  he  is  sure  they  must  suit  perfectly. 


The  incarnation  you  must  be 
Of  some  Madonna,  blest,  divine; 
Dear  Mother,  this  day  think  of  me 
As  son — and  loving  Valentine. 


Some  of  the  stanzas  in  “The  Shack  on  the  Top  of  the  Hill,”  in  The 
Anselmian,  show  a  simple,  human  note,  as  well  as  commendable  verse 


mechanics:— 


Give  me  a  shack  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 

With  a  roof  that’s  hanging  low; 

Give  me  the  hill  with  a  gentle  slope, 

And  a  town  in  the  valley  below. 

i  *  *  if 

II  j 

Where  the  sun  comes  up  in  the  morning 
Like  a  blush  on  the  cheek  of  the  sky, 

Where  the  sun  shines  warm  thru  the  whole  day  long, 
And  the  day  can  never  die. 


( Founded  by  the  Class  of  1884 ) 
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We  have  just  said  farewell  to  the  convention  of  educators  held 
here  in  Boston.  Such  a  gathering  is  always  productive  of  a  great 

variety  of  opinions,  some  brought  forth  from  the 
To  Be  dusty  niches  of  libraries,  others  looking  at  the 

Sincere  future,  visioning  its  problems  in  an  endeavor  to 

offset  evils  and  prepare  the  youth  of  the  country 
for  necessary  adjustments.  Naturally  many  topics  and  numerous 
aspects  of  old  topics  were  brought  forth  in  the  course  of  the  different 
addresses  given  during  the  convention  that  tempt  an  editor’s  pen. 
This  is  not  the  place,  however,  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  one  side  or 
the  other.  We  have  something  that  is  even  more  pertinent.  It  would 
be  better  if  we  approached  this  subject  of  education  as  Governor  Fuller 
advised  the  convention  to  do  when  he  appealed  for  an  education  that 
is  more  than  a  compilation  of  facts,  that  we  go  to  it  with  an  open 
mind  and  a  ready  heart.  The  Governor  appealed  above  all  for  in¬ 
tellectual  sincerity. 
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If  you  inspect  the  dictionary  for  the  word  sincerity  you  will  find 
that  it  means  freedom  from  hypocrisy  and  pretense,  to  put  it  nega¬ 
tively.  Intellectual  sincerity  demands  the  same  in  our  rational 
processes.  Educators  and  directors  of  one  kind  or  another  have  been 
discussing  this  question  ever  since  the  problem  of  “flaming  youth” 
kindled  itself.  Many  there  are  who  deny  that  the  college  people  of 
today  have  a  hard-shelled  attitude— others  say  that  the  Victorian 
miss  had  the  same  rebellion,  but  that  she  concealed  it  as  something 
that  went  with  life— that  had  always  been  and  always  would  be.  Not 
being  Victorian,  either  by  birth  or  predilection,  we  cannot  tell,  but 
we  are  quite  willing  to  believe  that  some  of  our  fellow  collegians  would 
shame  the  old  pagans  when  it  comes  to  throwing  Jove  from  his 
pedestal.  Cyncism  and  scepticism  regarding  the  real  big  things  of 
life  is  a  commonplace,  and  many,  to  maintain  their  position  and  bolster 
up  the  contradictions  between  theory  and  fact  in  their  lives,  are 
forced  into  sham  and  pretense.  There  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that 
the  intellectual  snobs  of  our  generation  are  doubly  vicious,  they  not 
only  have  suspended  their  own  intellects  from  the  rafters  of  the  barn 
to  dry  like  so  many  vegetables,  but  they  have  poisoned  the  wells  for 
those  that  follow..  They  are  not  content  with  casting  aspersions 
upon  the  culture  making  of  medieval  times,  but  their  substitutes  are 
as  flat  and  slatternly  as  themselves.  If  there  is  anything  more  pitiable 
than  these  image-breakers  it  is  the  shards  of  life  they  leave  us. 

We  have  full  respect  for  those  few  men  and  women  in  the  coun¬ 
try  who  really  believe  the  outrageous  things  they  advocate  in  literature 
and  the  arts,  not  to  mention  business  and  domestic  life.  But  when 
we  meet  people  who  would  like  to  “think  that  way,”  we  lose  all 
patience.  If  education  teaches  nothing  else,  let  it  uproot  fads.  To 
hear  college  Freshmen  extemporizing  on  the  vanity  of  vanities,  as  if 
surfeited  with  the  delectable  juices  from  the  tree  of  life,  is  a  far  cry 
to  the  days  when  there  were  no  schools,  when  lads  wept  many  a  tear 
in  vexation  over  some  illegible  text,  determined  to  adjust  their  glass 
upon  a  broader  view  of  life.  This  much  popular  education  can  be 
blamed  for.  You  may  say  it  is  the  result  of  superficiality— yes,  but 
this  in  turn,  can  be  blamed  upon  the  attitude  and  method  of  approach. 
As  long  as  men  pronounce  the  words  they  read  with  a  smirk,  just  so 
long  will  the  situation  continue. 
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On  the  other  hand  let  us  pass  a  ticket  to  the  long-haired  nemesis 
with  pince-nez,  “who  has  written  a  book.”  One  would  think  (accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  “should”)  that  one  quadrant  of  the  earth’s  knowledge  had 
been  safely  stored  between  his  decks.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has 
copied  some  passable  works  in  a  library— but  his  picture,  as  given  by 
the  publishers,  has  the  cutest  chin  whiskers!  Henceforth,  his  life 
is  to  be  devoted  to  the  self-sacrificing  task  of  telling  young  America, 
“How  I  did  it,  boys !  ” 

There  is  too  much  of  this  pretense  in  American  literature  and 
education.  We  are  quite  content  if  people  think  we  possess  certain 
properties  whether  we  do  or  not.  We  do  not  care  about  it  as  long  as 
they  continue  to  think  so.  We  feel  that  the  eternal  verities  are  too 
threadbare  for  our  eyes— we  can  see  the  blur  of  old  bones  beneath  as 
in  an  X-ray  picture.  Bones  are  very  prosaic  things,  to  be  sure,  but 
when  they  are  covered  with  flesh,  when  the  hollow  skull  has  the  flash 
of  an  eye  and  the  glint  of  a  smile  rests  where  a  hanging  jaw  depended, 
we  have  a  much  more  satisfying  picture.  Would  that  some  of  our 
modern  pretenders  would  betake  themselves  to  the  open  country  and 
discover  that  life  is  intensely  personal,  that  you  cannot  satisfy  yourself 
if  you  are  always  trying  to  make  people  think  you  are  what  you  would 
like  to  be— but  dare  not. 


Alumni 


The  business  of  conducting  an  Alumni  column  during  what  might 
be  called  “Stove  League  time”  is  anything  but  thriving.  Although  the 
editor  has  all  kinds  of  good  will  and  some  initiative,  he  feels  some¬ 
times  as  if  it  would  be  better  if  he  took  a  good  long  sleep  for  himself 
and  did  as  others  do.  That  attitude,  however,  disappears  when  he  gets 
a  letter  all  for  himself  from  one  of  the  Alumni  who  does  more  than 
commiserate  with  him  in  private.  You  can  imagine  our  feelings  then 
when  we  got  a  letter  from  Arthur  Reilly  last  week,  shortly  after  he 
had  run  off  a  very  fine  dance  and  musicale  of  his  newly  founded 
West  Roxbury  B.  C.  Club.  He  has  a  faculty  of  extricating  people 
from  bad  positions,  and  his  letter  saved  the  day  this  time.  Would 
that  more  would  follow  him!  We  will  let  him  speak  for  himself— 
he  doesn’t  need  anyone  else. 

Dear  Alumni  Editor  : 

Please  pardon  my  neglect  of  duty.  Enclosed  you  will  find  check 
for  subscription,  and  herewith  a  few  class  notes.  There  have  been 
but  few  changes  since  my  last  report  in  the  1927  issues,  but  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  newly  reorganized  and  now  thriving  West  Roxbury  B.  C. 
Club,  I  am  finding  out  more  about  the  “fellow  Alumni”  than  I  did 
previously.  1  d  H 

Father  “Jim”  Doyle,  famous  athlete,  gentleman  and  class  presi¬ 
dent  of  1922,  now  stationed  at  Dedham,  ran  a  big  football  night  in 
the  town  a  month  or  so  ago.  Jack  Heaphy  spoke  from  Boston  College, 
and  also  Ben  Murray,  coach  of  the  rival  town  team.  Father  Doyle  is 
already  a  town  idol. 

His  brother  Bill,  who  made  such  a  hit  as  a  speaker  at1  the  annual 
“night  before  the  H.  C.  game,”  has  been  right  on  the  job  at  all  the 
Alumni  meetings  as  Secretary. 

Frank  Elbery  held  a  little  bachelor  dinner  for  “Chuck”  Darling 
two  nights  before  “Chuck”  was  married.  Darling  came  up  from 
Providence  and  was  feted  by  a  few  intimates,  including  Tom  Scanlon, 
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Ted  Collins,  Elbery,  Doyle,  and  yours  truly.  A  delegation  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  Elks  topped  off  the  evening  by  dropping  in  to  complete  the 
party  and  give  “Chuck”  a  great  sendoff. 

Jack  McDonald,  ’25,  is  now  in  the  insurance  business  in  his  own 
office  on  State  Street. 

George  Smith,  ’25,  is  engaged  to  be  married.  He  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  Business  Manager  of  the  1925  Sub  Turri. 

Gerard  Slattery  is  gaining  recognition  as  a  radio  announcer  at 
WBET,  and  in  a  short  time  will  be  in  the  limelight  as  a  sports  an¬ 
nouncer.  At  present  he  is  in  charge  of  the  Radio  Hour  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

Ed  Harrison,  ’26,  of  Wall  Street,  was  in  town  on  business  during 
the  middle  of  February. 

Bob  Merrick,  ’24,  and  Bill  O’Brien,  ’25,  were  on  also  from  New 
York,  doing  a  little  visiting  hereabouts. 

Henry  Smith,  ’22,  and  Burke  Sullivan,  ’24’  were  hosts  at  the 
Junior  Prom  to  a  large  party  of  friends  from  New  York. 

Vin  Murray,  T8,  restaurateur  and  prominent  resident  of  Revere, 
demonstrated  on  the  evening  of  February  the  twelfth,  before  a  large 
audience,  a  model  method  for  starting  stalled  cars.  With  his  Pierce 
Arrow,  he  pushed  three  Fords  at  one  time  until  each  had  gathered 
power  of  its  own,  and  then  Vin  turned  his  own  car  around  and  went 
his  way,  having  done  not  one  good  turn,  but  three. 

Bob  Bond,  ’24,  assistant  buyer  at  Jordan  Marsh’s  Store,  recently 
returned  from  Chicago.  Neil  O’Callaghan,  ’25,  formerly  located  in 
Chicago,  is  now  in  Montana,  still  in  the  employ  of  Swift  &  Company. 

Fred  Mahony,  ’25,  was  a  visitor  to  Pinehurst,  N.  C.,  taking  part  in 
several  golf  tournaments  there.  (No  score  given.— Editor’s  note.) 

Phil  Dillon,  ’25,  former  track  star,  attended  the  K.  of  C.  meet 
and  the  B.  A.  A.  meet  to  watch  his  old  team  mates  perform. 

Frank  Wilson  is  up  to  stay  with  Cleveland,  so  inside  baseball  fans 
report,  and  Dinnie  McNamara  is  working  out  with  the  Braves  after 
a  successful  sojourn  with  Providence  last  summer. 

Dan  Dinan,  ’25,  has  left  the  Herald-Traveler  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment  for  an  advanced  position  with  the  Butterick  Publications. 

Tref  Maloney,  ’25,  is  occupying  a  responsible  position  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  a  Boston  paper. 
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Owen  Gallagher,  ’24,  Representative  from  Dorchester,  recently 
headed  the  committee  for  a  reception  to  Coach  Joe  McKenney  and 
Captain-elect  Warren  McGuirk.  The  affair  was  held  in  Dorchester. 

And  so  on— ad  infinitum. 

Hoping  you  are  the  same, 

Wm.  Arthur  Reilly,  ’25. 

President. 

jt  & 

Word  comes  from  Chicago  that  Tom  Reynolds,  ’18,  brother  to 
our  own  Frank,  is  getting  along  splendidly  with  the  firm  of  Winston- 
Strawn  and  Shaw  at  38  So.  Dearborn  Street.  He  still  follows  the 
College  with  interest  and  fidelity. 

John  D.  Drum  again  helps  us  with  news  of  Warren  J.  Clear,  ’18. 
Mr.  Drum  is  certainly  to  be  thanked  for  keeping  us  posted.  Clear  has 
been  promoted  to  a  captaincy,  a  rank  he  held  during  the  war,  but  lost 
after  hostilities  were  over.  He  is  still  at  the  Presidio  at  San  Francisco 
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